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How advertising—like extra hired hands- 
helps you get more out of farming! 


You depend on finding ready markets for 
your livestock when it’s time to sell—and 
for your crops when the harvest’s in. By 
advertising, Armour helps provide these 
ready markets for you—and helps to make 
them profitable markets, too! 

Through advertising Armour reaches out 
to every corner of the nation and creates a 
desire for the many products a modern 
packer makes today. Unknown markets 


are discovered when news is spread about 
new products. Old markets, too, are ex- 
panded among farms, homes and industry. 
And attractive illustrations in Armour food 
advertising constantly whet the nation’s 
appetite. By encouraging the nation to eat 
better, work better, live better, Armour 
advertising helps increase the demand for 
your farm products—helps you get more 
out of farming. 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name 
on food products or on soap, remember that the “raw 
materials” used to make these quality products may have 
come from your own farm. So try some—start being your 
own best customer, today! 


PVCU 
AND COMPANY 


* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 
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Ts first product to confer dependable immunity against 
Blackleg was developed by Dr.O. M. Franklin. (Black- 
leg Aggression—1916). 

Continued research by Dr. Franklin resulted in the 


invention of an improved product at lower cost. (Blackleg ©on Be Here! 
re! 


Bacterin—1923). be aot OE tel heli eee ae 
Among the first to recognize the need, Dr. Franklin Py blowing Franklin Pj . ts this year 
next combined with his Blackleg Bacterin an immunizing Ae into the eyes. Fluids ae Powder | 
dose against Malignant Edema _ (Clostridium-Chauvei- , . i in the eye 
Septicus Bacterin—1941). solution that sta 
As was true of both earlier products, the demand for wotionts, Puffer tube $1.00 


the Franklin brand of this newer 
s a p; 


Complete Blackleg Protection aS Porm Bl 
FAR EXCEEDS THAT OF ANY OTHER MAKE = & VETERINARY SupPLics 4 
. | ere 


Stockmen do not like to take chances with deadly " 
diseases. In each bottle bearing the famous Franklin 
star-signature trade mark is sealed more than 30 years 
of specialized scientific ‘‘Know how’’. 


Use Franklin and be SURE. 
O.M. FRANKLIN SERuM CO 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE yy X: a bi 
FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO AMARILLO LOS ANGELES ren Fete le . 
SALT LAKE CITY PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY ieee r Rj Es-t-f 
Th Eas Ws, . 
y to Buy 


Local Drug Store Dealers. Livestock Vaccines 5 d§ 
Md Supplies 


Shipping Fever fg 


Best protection is a Spring 
dose of 


Eye tT Tt a ae 
VACCINES 


CORY NEBACTERIUM- 


PASTEURELLA . : ae is 
BACTERIN Oonftro] Wo 
i ith a 
followed in the Fall with , 
booster dose before weaning my a 
or shipping. 


rm 
Infesta tion 
Pply either of 














KILLS HoRN FLIES .. . TICKS (Lone Star, 
Po Gulf Coast, Winter and Fever Ticks) ... LICE 
Sf , (Short Nosed, Long Nosed and Tail Lice)... 

4 On Cattle, Horses, Hogs, Sheep and Goats! Also 
a residual surface spray! 


PROTECTS your animals against re-infestation up to 3 weeks! 














MIXES with water at economical dilutions... 
1 to 150 up to 1 to 600. Assures better results 
at ower cost. Gives you positive kill plus long 
lasting residual toxicity. 


AN Emecteufatle TOXAPHENE CONCENTRATE 
PROPERLY ormabated FOR LIVESTOCK 


Contains the right combination of toxicant, sol- 
vent and emulsifier for best results. Mixes easier, 
emulsifies better and disperses properly in spray 
solution. Dollar for dollar it gives you a better 
kill of lice and ticks, as well as flies. 


AT YOUR DEALER- If he doesn’t Stock 


it, he can quickly get it for you, from — 











MILD WINTER—I certainly appre. 
ciate the good work the association js 
doing and want to do my share. Hay 
had a mild winter here; stock looks 
good.—H. A. Taylor, Washakie County, 
Wyo. 


AMEN—Honors to the gentlemen why 
straightened out the capital gains. Fineg 
winter ever.—Frank Watt, Crook County, 
Wyo. ; 


A WELCOME CHANGE—We are hay. 
ing beautiful spring weather after , 
long, cold, wet winter. Looks good x 
of now. The drawback is the uncertainty 
of the price structure with contro 
going on and off at the whim of a fey, 
I think I am lucky to have sold my forest 


permit.—Charles H. Esplin, Iron County, 


Utah. 


SOUNDS VERY GOOD—This grazing 
country of the Flint Hills is going to be 
loaded with cattle, with all pastures full 
and a lot of meadows and former brok 
land being seeded and used and all that 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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We feed Roads 


HE ‘first nation-wide good 
roads movement in more than 


a quarter of a century’’ was 
launched in New York City re- 
cently, by executives of 40 national 
organizations representing millions 
of motor vehicle owners, as well as 
automotive and allied industries. 


Represented were farm and in- 
dustry groups (among them, the 
American National Cattlemen’s 
Association). 

The need for a step toward pull- 
ing the nation’s highway situation 
up even with its traffic develop- 
ments and travel progress has been 
apparent for several of the post- 
war years. It is 30 years since any 


| concerted effort has been made to 





promote proper highway facilities 
—the last comparable movement 
was the “Out of the Mud” cam- 
paign of the 1920’s. Stated purpose 
of the new organization is to 
arouse public action to get the 
nation out of its present traffic 
muddle; under the name National 
Committee for Project Adequate 
Roads (briefly, the National PAR 
Committee) the group’s first con- 
cern will be to urge defense offi- 
cials to a new viewpoint of the 
highways’ place in the country’s 
defense—a realization that roads 
and streets are not expendable. 
PAR will work toward coordinat- 


;{ ing the fight against diversion and 
| dispersion of state highway user 


tax funds and raily support for 


- equitable highway financing and 
| business-like road administration. 


Albert Bradley, executive vice- 


president of General Motors and 
chairman of the National Highway 


Users Conference, stated at the 
organizational meeting in New 
York that “this country has be- 
come a veritable motorcade. Be- 
cause we are geared to speed and 
movement, both individually and 


October > | economically, we have put millions 


; 
t 


upon millions of motor vehicles on 
our roads. As recently as six or 
seven years ago, no one foresaw 
what was coming. Today, there are 
on our streets and roads 52,000,000 
motor vehicles. The annual travel 
of these vehicles is approaching 
500 billion miles. . . . Relatively 
little of this is purely pleasure- 
traffic or luxury-traffic. It is the 
result of progressive national 
habits of life—t the result of the 
healthy circulation of a healthy 
economy—and, more important, it 
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is the result of a nation’s exertions 
in behalf of its own defense. It is 
easy to see why many of our 
highways have become outmoded.” 

Arthur M. Hill, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Grey- 
hound Corporation and president 
of the National Association of 
Motor Bus operators, as well as 
vice-chairman of the National 
Highway Users Conference, in a 
CBS radio address pointed out the 
stake of various industries in this 
matter. The farmer, he said, finds 
traffic delays especially costly be- 
cause — in many cases — his 
products are perishables. Congés- 
tion adds to the spoilage he must 
take into account and the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook also takes the 
consequences. Truck operations, 
making pick-ups and deliveries, 
cost between 5 and 10 cents per 
minute. Thus a 20-minute delay 
in parking may add $2 to the cost 
of a delivery. 

It is not hard for anyone engaged 
in agriculture or the _ livestock 
business to see why it is as im- 
portant for him as for anyone else 
to have a network of adequate 
roads and highways. The develop- 
ment of the automobile has so far 
outdistanced the facilities for its 
use that a completely “stymied” 
condition must inevitably result— 
and soon. These roads will not 
build themselves, and it is evident 
that unless interested groups do 
what they have now started doing 
to take the initiative there will be 
no new good roads. 
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Delay Dangerous 


ONGRESS has been offered a 

bill to appropriate $25,000,000 
for use in the erection of a labora- 
tory in which foot-and-mouth, 
anthrax and other livestock dis- 
eases can be studied. The bill 
was introduced by Representative 
A. L. Miller of Nebraska who, as 
a westerner, understands the ex- 
treme importance of instituting 
such research facilities at the 
earliest possible time. 


Not everyone else involved seems 
to recognize just how important 
this matter really is—or how much 
it concerns all of us. However, 
(and we hope this does not ever 
happen) it would take only one 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in this country to bring a 
painful lesson home. Thus far, 
happily, we have been able to es- 
cape an invasion by dint of great 
care, hard work and the expendi- 
ture of $123,000,000 in containing 
the Mexican outbreak within the 
boundaries of that neighboring 
nation. 

It is foolhardy to continue to 
tempt fate by ignoring this great 
need for study in these dread dis- 
eases in the face of still another 
warning—this time an outbreak in 
Canada, our neighbor to the north. 
Luck may not always be with us; 
it is entirely conceivable that a 
lapse of vigilance or simply a bad 
break could mean a break-through 
of our defenses with resultant 
losses of every kind. 

Even though a law authorizing 
construction of a foot-and-mouth 
disease research plant is now on 
the books, Congress has not seen 
fit to make the necessary appropri- 
ation. In view of this, it might be 
better to start out with an amount 
smaller than the $25,000,000, con- 
fining the research to foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

The law as it now stands pro- 
vides that the research laboratory, 
when built, must be separated 
from the U.S. mainland by navi- 
gable water. We feel that provision 
should be retained because of some 
of the yet unknown factors with 
respect to the spread or incidence 
of foot-and-mouth disease. The 
big thing now is to “get going” and 
implement ourselves with the best 
potential weapon against these 
livestock killers and loss makers. 
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Freedoms Award 
To American Nat’! 


free THE SECOND time in two years, 
the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association has received a Freedoms 
Foundation award. 

Presentation of the coveted honor was 
made at the Student Union Building on 
the campus of the University of Denver; 
recipient was O. W. Lynam, Burdett, 
Kan., chairman of the American Na- 
tional’s public relations committee. 

This year’s honor medal was given for 
“outstanding achievement in the promo- 
tion of constitutional government and 
preservation of the American way of 
life.” The association’s motion picture, 
“Land of Our Fathers,” was one of those 
chosen for this award out of many mo- 
tion pictures reviewed by the Freedoms 
Foundation’s board of awards. 

President Kenneth D. Wells of the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, 
Pa.; Jack Foster, editor, Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver, and two Korean veterans 
made the presentation. The foundation 
is a nonpolitical organization, financed 
by contributions, which each year ap- 
propriates $100,000 to be used for setting 
up awards. 


Last year Freedoms Foundation pre- 
sented the association with a similar 
honor for “significant work in building 
a better understanding of the American 
way of life.” This was based in large 
part on a resolution adopted by the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion at its 58rd annual convention in 
Miami, Fla. The resolution, entitled 
“Holding to Freedom,” expressed the 
belief of the association membership 
which, in essence, is, as stated in the 
resolution: 

“There impends today a threat to our 
country and the freedom of its citizens 
... Our country, without conscious choice 
on the part of its people, is rapidly and 
unmistakably drifting toward the con- 
summation of a false concept—the social- 
ized state. 

“Tokens of this danger are everywhere 

. growing power and expansion of 
wasteful government .. . colossal public 
debt . . . heavy burden of taxation... 
artificial economy for natural economy 
. .. gradual assumption by the state of 
financial responsibility for every hazard 
incident to life . . . which should be 
personally met and borne by every 
human being who has the instinctive 
will to survive and the inherent impulse 


to be free .. . arraignment of economic 
and social groups one against the 
other... 








Receiving Freedoms Foundation award for the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association for “outstanding achievement in the promotion of constitutional govern- 
ment and preservation of the American way of life,” is (left) O. W. Lynam, Burdett, 
Kan., chairman of American National’s public relations committee; participating in 
the ceremonies were (lI. to r.) Lt. Jocelyn Olson and Lt. John B. Crowlie, Korean 
veterans; Jack Foster, editor of Rocky Mountain News, Denver, and President Ken- 
neth D. Wells of the Freedoms Foundation. The award was presented Apr. 22. 
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“Resolved ... that we reaffirm our 
solemn conviction that the future health 
strength and prosperity of our country 
depend on the re-establishment and| 
maintenance of free and competitive | 
enterprise.” 


Answers Writer’s | 
Charge in F. & M. 


ORE than a dozen years ago, when 
the Argentina Sanitary Convention | , 
was proposed (it would have permitted | 
meat and cattle imports from “free | 
zones” in Argentina) and the American | Fourt h 





National Cattlemen’s Association fought na 
it, the industry was charged with using a , 
a foot-and-mouth disease scare as an N a wit 


economic barrier. A few weeks ago, | breezing 
Robert Montgomery revived the charge | tumbleweed 
when he implied in his broadcasts that | the fields? 
there never had been foot-and-mouth | and miles 

disease in Mexico and the industry here | grama grai 
was simply keeping competition out, wherever t 
Now comes a writer in Business Week themselves 
with the same old false charge. where near 


F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National, answers Business | 
Week in the following letter: 


“In your issue of Mar. 22 on Page 78 
in an article dealing with foot-and-mouth aa 
disease in Canada appears this item: a 
‘and the U. S. beef lobbyists may use the 
outbreak to block importation from Can. | 
ada long after the disease is officially! 
stamped out.’ Whoever wrote that gem | 
of wisdom certainly doesn’t know any- 
thing about foot-and-mouth disease. So) 


™ € 
> 
aN 


Em “ 
7 


“A Ws 
YEAS 
ee 
\< . ‘ - 


pia 


far as the United States is concerned) ‘%¢° ~~ 
the Canadian outbreak will not be ‘offi-)§ ~~~ 1K 
cially’ stamped out until our Secretary | f : y ) 

of Agriculture, proceeding under See- po” 
tion 306a of the Tariff Act of 1930, of-)  ~«7//:- 


ficially notifies the Secretary of the | ( \ . 
Treasury that the disease no_ longer *“S 
exists in Canada and that the Secretary ira 
of the Treasury is therefore permitted” pjants als; 
to receive imports of live animals of the 
cloven hoof species, or dressed meat) 


products therefrom through customs. | Piero o 
“May I call your attention to the fact) also by me 
that in dealing with the Mexican situa-) important, 


tion, the Secretary of Agriculture just) 
a few weeks ago announced that, if there) 
were no further outbreaks of the disease) 
in Mexico between then and Sept. 1, the | 
border would be opened then by an offi- 
cial proclamation from the Secretary of} 
Agriculture in the manner mentioned] 
above. In making this anouncement hep 
had the unanimous approval of the live-F 
stock advisory committee to the secre) 
tary on foot-and-mouth disease problem) 
and this committee is composed of some J 
of the best livestock men in the United[ 
States. 





eae 4 


we ee 
———— 
ee 
—-~- 


4 


“I challenge you to show where bee! } "Se 
cattle lobbyists, of which I am one, have in... 


ever used foot-and-mouth disease a5 7) « 
economic barrier. We have never put al shee 
ounce of pressure on the Secretary 


Agriculture to do other that he saw fil Seeds are 
on the advice of the Bureau of Animal competitio. 
Industry and of the livestock advisory Seed igs 
committee.” 
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American | Fourth Chat—Plants Like to Go Places 


ith us, and Do Things 
re as an N a windy day in the fall or winter, do you remember 
eks ago, | breezing down the road in the pickup and watching the 


1e charge | tumbleweeds bounding and skipping over the road and across 
asts that| the fields? Yes, plants are always traveling. Maybe miles 
nd-mouth | and miles like the tumbleweeds, or only a few inches like 
stry here} grama grass tillering out from the main grass bunch. But 
tion out,| Wherever they are, plants are trying not only to maintain 
oss Week themselves but also to establish more of their kind some- 
. where near. 


ary of the | 
Business | 


| Page 78 
nd-mouth 
his item: 
ly use the 
rom Can. | 
officially | 
that gem | 
now ahy-| 
sease. So} i 
oncerned,) << ¢* 
t be ‘offi-| 
Secretary | 
nder See: 
1930, of: | 
y of the} 
10 longer | 
Secretary 


permitted) plants also like to go places—or “Rollin’ Along with the 
als of the Tumblin’ Tumble Weed” 


at | 
cota , Plants spread chiefly by means of roots or by seed. A few, 
| like the willow and strawberry and several grasses, spread 








o the fact also by means of rooting stems, but this means is rather un- 
rene important, generally speaking. A number of different kinds 


of plants spread both by means 


t, if there) of roots and seed. 
a. | Con All annual plants (those 
pt. * al =, 5 which grow and produce seed 
r ee . off omen ale Rin ) ) and die in one growing season) 
catia ‘elena Re ) spread only by means of seed. 
‘ement hep sri This is because in their short 
> the live < life they do not have time to 
he secre fl produce much of a root system. 
"problems ; There is also another reason. 
1 of someh The seedlings of annual plants 
he Unitedf have difficulty competing 
a against old established plants. 
here bee! El Therefore the annuals have 
ae, ~ FY a specialized in developing a 
—s al nssain: easnneaninicllii means of spreading their seed 
ase as aly << rid tin hs 
‘er put al ise wi  tuser over a wide area on the chance 
retary of tes that somewhere some of the 
ie saw fit} Seeds are carried by wind seed will fall on bare spots in 
yf Animal thinned-out pasture where the 


competition with older plants is less keen. 
Seed is scattered by various means. Many seeds, like the 
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dandelion seed, have a parachute that carries them away in 
the wind. 

The tumbleweed grows in a ball shape and breaks off at 
the root when the seeds are ripe so that the wind will roll 
the plant along, dropping seeds as it goes. Burrs attach 
themselves to animals and take a free ride. 

Some seeds are surrounded 
by tasty fruit which is eaten by 
birds or animals. Some of these 
seeds pass completely through 
the body without being injured 
and are deposited in a new 
place and start to grow. Some 
seeds travel by water. 

Perhaps too much emphasis 
has been placed on seed as a 
means of improving a native 
pasture. We are cautioned to 
graze pastures lightly enough so that from 20 to 30 per 
cent of the seed stalks can mature seed each year and thus 
improve the stand of forage. Now, here is where we can 
put to work some of our knowledge gained in these chats. 
How can those young seedlings compete for moisture and 
light against the old established plants? The going will be 
tough, and after the first prolonged dry spell you may not 
find many seedlings left. It is the old law of Survival of the 
Fittest working. 

Many of the chief forage plants have a surer way of 
gaining new ground than by means of seed. They use the 
Underground Method. They may spread in all directions from 
the central root crown by means of tillers (as corn does). 
Blue grama grass also does this. 

Or, plants may send out long slender roots just a few 
inches below the ground which send up new sprouts every 
few inches, like a line of telephone poles upside down with 
the wires covered. Western wheatgrass spreads in this way. 
In South Dakota one such root was dug up which was over 
16 feet long and had new shoots every 6 inches to 1 foot 
along the entire length. The great advantage of this means 
of starting new plants is that 
the new shoot in its struggle 
against older plants can draw 
moisture and nutrients from an 
already established root sys- 
tem. Another advantage is that 
if the new shoot dies this year 
the root still remains alive and 
will sooner or later succeed in 
getting a shoot established. 

This leads us to the point of clearing up another mistaken 
idea about how plants reclaim a pasture that has been 
thinned out by drouth or close use. Permanent grass and 
bears are alike in one respect, and that is that both can 
hibernate when the climate turns against them. A _ bear 
hibernates to avoid cold weather, but plants hibernate to live 
through drouths. During extreme and prolonged dry years 
many of the plant clumps die and wither away on top of the 
ground. But don’t let this fool you any more, if it has al- 
ready. Many—perhaps most— of these plants hibernate in 
the roots. ... And when the rains come and the pasture gets 
green again, remember that probably most of that green is 
not new plants coming from seed but just the old plants 
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Seeds ride on animals 





~*~ wm tke Inn, 
Seeds travel by water 


Viw 








coming out from hibernation in the roots. 
These plants can go the bears one better. Bruin, no matter 
how lazy he is, can last only one winter in his den before 





Plants spread hy underground roots 


he needs to come out for more food. But plant roots can lie 
dormant for more than one season if they have to. In fact, 
plants of blue grama_ were 
found in southeastern Montana 
which were sprouting after ly- 
ing dormant for four years! 
These plants bore every indica- 
tion of being completely dead 
except that little green leaf 
peeping out in the fourth year 
after hibernation. 
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Plants spread by tillers 


Fifth Chat—Which Plants Win the 
Battle Royal for Survival 


— so much competition going on between plants, the 
question naturally arises: “Which ones win out, and what 
causes one to be victorious over the others?” 

It has already been pointed out in our chat about different 
types of root systems that all kinds of plants are not 
equally equipped to compete with each other. For instance, 
taprooted plants in general can’t compete equally with fibrous- 
rooted grasses for moisture. But it seems that in the struggle 
for survival each plant has worked out its problem of sur- 
vival in a slightly different way. If one kind of plant can’t 
compete successfully for the choicest spots it may become 
adapted to live in a less desirable place. Thus one kind be- 
comes adapted to live on a cold, wind-swept mountain top; 
another survives in the hot, dry desert, and a third lives in 
the boiling water of certain natural hot springs. One kind 
of plant may solve the moisture problem by outfighting all 
comers for the choice spots where plenty of moisture is 
available. Another may solve the same problem by develop- 
ing waxy leaves which cut down the loss of moisture from 
the plant and thus enable it to grow in drier places. Still a 
third kind may learn to sprout and grow quickly from seed 
and complete the whole span of life from seed-to-seed-pro- 
duction in the few short months or weeks of the rainy season. 
The deserts of the Southwest have many plants of this tyne 
which make the landscape look like a garden spot—but only 
for a few weeks each year. 

But despite all this mixture of one kind of plant adapting 
itself to live on dry ground, another in a swamp, one on a 
mountain top, another in the desert, and so on—plants still 
have to compete with each other. And there are certain broad 
laws that govern which plants win the battle-royal ani stay 
winners against all comers. 

In our chat about soil we found that roots are confined 
chiefly to the layer of true soil. But suppose there is no soil 
at all—such as in bare, exposed rock on a mountain top. 
Will there be no plants there? Maybe not—at least, in the 
sense we are thinking. But you have perhaps noticed that 
such rocks are generally covered with spots of dry-moss. 
This dry-moss represents the first step in the development 
of, both a soil and a plant cover on these bare rocks. 

Grains or particles of rock lodge in this moss, and moisture 
gathers there. Some of the moss dies and rots and becomes 
fertilizer. Soon tiny plants with tiny root-systems are able 
to grow among the moss. As more and more dead plant mate- 
rial and rock particles form a mantel over the rock, more 
plants and larger ones are able to grow there. Soon the 
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second stage in the development of a soil and plant cover 
has been reached. This can be called the weed stage, because 
only weeds with small root-systems can find a place to grow 
there. . . . But as the process continues, there comes a time 
when what we could call a true soil layer develops, and when 
this stage is reached there is a chance for long-lived grasses 
with their extensive root-systems to find a place to grow, 
First, however, will come the annual grasses because they 
have smaller root-systems. As the long-lived grasses begin 
tu crowd out the weeds and annual grasses we reach the 
third stage of development of a soil and plant cover—the 
grass stage. 

Of course on deserts, where rainfall is insufficent to sup- 
port grass, plant development will never reach the grass 
stage. On the other hand, if the climate is very moist, a 
fourth stage occurs, and that is when trees take root in the 
soil, kill out most of the grass by robbing it of light and form 
a forest. 


There is the story—first dry mosses, then weeds, then 
grass and finally (if the climate is wet enough) trees, each 
in turn, and each preparing the soil for the next stage that 
is to follow. 


The thought has probably often occurred to you that with- 
out soil there could be no plants. But have you ever thought 
of it the other way around? Without plants there could be 
no true soil. Because in most places the soil would wash 
away as fast as it formed if there were no plants to protect 
it from erosion and hold it in place. 
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Grass and shrubs take root in soil built up by moss and weeds 


Now a good question to ask is “Do some weeds still stay 
in the grass cover when the grass-stage of development is 
reached?” The answer is “Yes”. Only rarely do you find a 
pure stand of grass. There are a number of ways in which 
weeds have solved the problem of living among the more 
powerful grasses. Some weeds solve the problem by produc- 
tion speed. They complete their entire life span during the 
few briefs weeks of the rainy season while there is suf- 
ficient moisture for the grasses and some left over for the 
weeds. Other weeds live by growing in certain thinned-out 
areas on which grass has not regained a foothold. Some 
weeds grow on rocky spots and steep slopes or banks where 
the soil is too shallow. to support grass. And some weeds 
grow in the good soil among the grasses simply because out 
of the millions of weed seeds produced and distributed every- 
where these few were lucky. enough to hit a spot where 
grass roots did not have absolute and complete possession of 
the underground space. And if grass is ever thinned out, 
more and more weeds will appear in the vacant spaces. But 
con’t get the mistaken idea that the weeds are crowding 
out the grasses. It’s the other way around. Give the grass 
a chance to recover and it will drive out the weeds . . . not 
overnight of course, but within a few seasons. 


Another good question to ask is: “Supposing that after a 
soil is well developed the plants on it are all killed off by 
plowing or fire or drouth. Will it have to go back through 
the moss-weed stages again before it gets a full natural 
cover of grass?” The answer is “No”. Since the soil 1s 
developed to the point where grass can be supported, grass 
will grow back in again if seed is present. If not, it wil 
slowly be reseeded naturally from the grass growing at the 
edges and moving towards the center. However, this will 
take a long time, and while the grass is thin there will be 
a heavy cover of weeds and annual grasses which will later 
disappear as the long-lived grass gets thicker. It generally 
pays to replant such areas with grass seed if grass does not 
appear naturally within several seasons. (To be concluded.) 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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HE ROOTS of the present lie deep in 
the past, and historical events often 
help to interpret the present and to 
project into the future. In this respect, 
the livestock industry is no exception. 
Livestock developments have been go- 
ing on since the beginning of time. 
Classic evidence of this assertion is 
found in the story of the evolution of 
the horse, which, according to the ex- 
perts, took place millions of years ago, 
Beginning with a small, fox-like animal 
10 to 20 inches in height, with four toes 
on the front feet and three toes on the 
hind feet, known as the “dawn horse,” 
the animal was gradually transformed 
from a denizen of the swamp to a crea- 
ture capable of surviving in the forest 
and finally to one adapted to the prairie. 


Eventually, man came into the picture 
and exerted a powerful influence on 
livestock developments. As he adopted a 
more settled mode of life, there came 
a desire to safeguard the food supply 
for times when hunting was poor and 
to have food close at hand. At this stage, 
our animals were tamed and confined, 
or, as we say, domesticated. From this 
remote day forward, it was necessary 
to give attention to their breeding, feed- 
ing, and care and management. 


In general, livestock developments un- 
der domestication have been for the 
good. There can be no question, however, 
that close confinement, forced and high 
production, and good nursing of the 
young and the sick have increased dis- 
ease and parasite problems. Also, it is 
noteworthy that not all selection from 
the standpoint of conformation has been 
wise. As evidence of the latter, we need 
only recall that wild sheep had no tails, 
but, under domestication and through 
selection, they evolved with long tails 


that we now find necessary to cut off 
or dock. 


Livestock Developments 
Since 1900 


But let us now focus our thought to 
the more recent past—to United States 
livestock developments since 1900; a 
0g within the memory span of many 
or us, 

Since 1900, Texas Longhorns have 

€n replaced by prime steers, Arkansas 
Razorbacks have been replaced by im- 
Proved meat-type swine, and _ black, 
brown and spotted sheep have been re- 


Placed by modern mutton-and-wool-type 
animals, 
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Alan Rogers, a member of the board of re- 
gents of the State College of Washington, is past 
president of the Washington Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 2 former vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, the first chairman 
of that organization’s public relations committee 
and a livestock committeeman of the American 
Farm Bureau. 
University and owner of the Walking T Ranch in 
Ellensburg, Wash. The following is from a recent 
speech made by Mr. Rogers on— 


Livestock Progress 


He is a graduate of Princeton 


Since 1900, United States animal num- 
bers have failed to keep pace with hu- 
man population increases. Thus, in 1900 
there was 1 cow per person, whereas to- 
day there is little more than % cow per 
person; in 1900, there was 1 sheep per 
person, whereas today there is only 1/5 
of a sheep per person; and, in 1900, 
there was 1 pig per person, whereas to- 
day there is little more than % of a pig 
per person. Of course, we have partially 
compensated for this lessening of num- 
bers through slaughtering at earlier 
ages, more rapid growth, etc. Yet, per 
capita meat consumption appears to be 
gradually decreasing. Thus, in 1900 the 
per capita meat consumption totaled 
150.7 pounds, whereas in 1951—last year 
—it totaled 138.2 pounds. 


Since 1900, the United States cattle- 
man has been transformed from the so- 
called cattle baron—who was more leg- 
endary that real—to a modern business- 
man and scientist; and a similar trans- 
formation has come about with the 
sheep and the swine producer. The mod- 
ern cattleman is not a businessman who 
sits in a swivel chair behind a desk, but 
a businessman who, with calloused hands, 
(1) fights the battle of the barnyard 
and of the weather, (2) endures govern- 
ment controls, (3) keeps his books at 
night and (4) hopes to have enough at 
the end of the year so that he can pay 
his interest and retire some of the prin- 
ciple. Not a scientist who sits behind 
a microscope, but a scientist who applies 
to his operations modern methods in 
breeding, feeding, management, and 
marketing. The transformation of the 
so-called cattle baron to the cattle busi- 
nessman and scientist is just as marked 
and complete as the shift from the old 
gray mare to the 1952 model automo- 
bile. And please remember that both the 
legendary cattle baron and the Model T 
ceased to be fashionable about the same 
time. Both are extinct “mackerels” to- 
day. 


Present Status of 
Livestock Developments 
UT WHERE have our livestock de- 
velopments brought us in 1952? 
Here are a few facts worthy of note: 
1.On Jan. 1, 1952, the United 
States cattle numbers totaled 88,000,000 
head, an all-time high. Further, some 
of the experts are predicting that they 
will increase to 100,000,000 head by 
1955. Unless we get a severe drouth 
like the one in 1934, or there is wide- 


spread crop failure or other veasons, 
perhaps we can feed them. But like the 
drunk who saw two bridges when he 
was driving down the highway, it is 
time to stop, look and listen! 


2. On Jan. 1, 1952, United States hog 
numbers totaled nearly 64,000,000 head. 
This appears to be a rather healthy re- 
port. Further, there is every indication 
that better hog prices are ahead. But 
the modern swine producer must realize 
that we have lost our export market for 
lard and that vegetable shortenings have 
taken over at home. Since lard is like- 
ly to remain a drug on the market, we 
must produce a hog with more red 
meat and less fat. 


3. On Jan. 1, 1952, sheep numbers to- 
taled 31,700,000 head; thus showing 
some increase over the 29,800,000 head 
reported in 1950; the latter represent- 
ing the lowest sheep numbers since the 
Civil War. 


Many of us feel that sheep production 
offers one of the brightest futures on 
thg livestock horizon, for the reasons 
that (1) lamb and mutton account for 
only 3.4 per cent, or approximately 5 
pounds per capita of the nation’s meat 
at the present time, (2) we are consum- 
ing more pounds of broiler than of lamb 
and (3) we are importing about % to 
% of our annual wool requirements. 
Despite the encroachment of synthetics 
and the fact that wool has always been 
in politics, the sheep business would ap- 
pear to be a sound one for several years 
to come. 


Further Human Population 
Increases Inevitable 


Further human population increases 
are inevitable. In fact, it has been esti- 
mated on good authority that our popu- 
lation of 151,900,000 in 1951 will be in- 
creased to 165,000,000 by 1975. It is a 
part of the job of each of us to find 
ways and means of producing enough 
beef, pork and lamb to feed these added 
millions. 


Incidentally, a large part of this hu- 


WHY WE NEED RESEARCH 


The author advocates the expansion 
of research for the following four 
reasons: 

@It is an investment that pays 
handsome dividends. One noted au- 


thority has said that for every dollar 
the USDA has spent on research, we 
are getting back $500 every year. 

@ It improves the quality of the 
farm and ranch products and extends 
the living standard of all. 

@ It is a powerful force in our de- 


fense effort. 

@ It affords a logical way in which 
to increase United States meat pro- 
duction in order to permit (1) higher 
per capita consumption and (2) ade- 
quate nutrition for a rapidly expand- 
ing population. With such know-how 
obtained through research, the people 
of this nation will never have to re- 
sort to the cereal grain diet of the 
Orient. 

















































man population increase is occurring 
right here in our own back yard. In the 
10-year period, 1940 to 1950, there was 
a population increase of 26 per cent in 
Washington, and it is conservatively es- 
timated that we may expect a further 
increase of 20.9 per cent by 1960. In the 
10-year period, 1940 to 1950, there was 
a population increase of 29 per cent in 
Oregon, and it is estimated that a fur- 
ther increase of 24.9 per cent will occur 
in that state by 1960. 


Unfortunately, no expansion in live- 
stock numbers comparable with human 
population increases can be supported 
in the United States for two primary 
reasons. First, few new land areas can 
be brought into production; and, second, 
it is necessary that caution be taken in 
order to avoid overstocking during peri- 
ods of drouth or crop failure. 


Some further improvement in the na- 
tion’s existing pastures and ranges is 
possible, but this alone will not be 
enough. Further, only 30,000,000 acres 
of new land, an area less than the size 
of the State of Washington, are availa- 
ble to bring into production—and this 
can be brought about only at great cost. 
Fortunately, some of the best of this 
new land is included in the huge Colum- 
bia Basin Project now unfolding in the 
Northwest. But to feed the added popu- 
lation represented in 165,000,000 peo- 
ple will require an additional 227,000,000 
more acres if we merely hold present 
crop production levels and meet current 
living standards. So the problem is to 
find out how to produce more food on 
the land we have. 


The Answer Lies in 
More Research 


a ANSWER to meeting the future 

needs for more animal products with 
which to provide adequate nutrition for 
our expanding population lies solely in 
stepping up our research; the results 
of which must be disseminated through 
effective teaching and extension. This 
is no idle dream, for research gave us 
hybrid corn, the antibiotics and the atom 
bomb. All these are important to us to- 
day and we accept them as a matter of 
course, but 20 years ago we hadn’t even 
heard of them. 


Hybrid corn came out of the probing 
of two scientists at the University of 
Connecticut, but as recently as 1933 only 
0.2 per cent of the corn acreage of the 
great Corn Belt was planted to hybrid 
seed. Today, 95 per cent of the corn in 
this same area is of hybrid varieties. 

Penicillin—the first of the wonder 
drugs—was the chance discovery of Dr. 
Alexander Fleming, British scientist, in 
1928. Quite by accident a stray mold 
floated in on the breeze, settled on a 
culture plate of bacteria with which Dr. 
Flaming was working, and inhibited the 
growth of the bacteria. The scientist cor- 
rectly interpreted his observation and 
the possible value of the mold in the 
treatment of disease, thus ushering in 
the antibiotic era. Then in 1948, two 
scientists, one of them a poultry scien- 
tist at Washington State College, dis- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Socialism Takes Rap 
At Nebraska Meet 


ORE THAN 600 persons registered 
for the regional meeting of the 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association at 
Grand Island early last month. Temper 
of the meeting can be judged from the 
many barbed references made in dis- 
cussions of current problems which made 
frequent mention of “creeping socialism” 
that is affecting the country. The key- 
note speaker of the event was Col. 
A. W. Thompson of Lincoln, well known 
auctioneer, who declared that the peo- 
ple in the livestock industry have a 
great interest in, and opportunity for, 
saving the individual freedoms of the 
nation. This general tone ran through 
other addresses by Alfred Edwards, a 
British industrialist who is anti-Social- 
ist; Roger Fleming, secretary of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; O. 
Glenn Saxon, economist at Yale Uni- 
versity; stockman and attorney Bern 
Coulter of Bridgeport, Nebr., and Dr. 
William H. Alexander of Oklahoma City. 
(Dr. Alexander was the evening ban- 
quet speaker.) 

Officers of the association are J. H. 
Vinton, Gordon, president, who was in 
charge of the meeting; D. C. Schaffer, 
O’Neill, vice-president; W. A. Johnson, 
Alliance, secretary-treasurer. Gratifica- 
tion was expressed over the large and 
representative attendance at this sec- 
tional meeting, particularly in view of 
the fact that the weather had been very 
stormy and temperatures were at a 
chill 15 degrees the morning of the 
meeting. 

An unprogrammed speaker was the 
state veterinarian, Dr. E. P. Anderson, 
who was called on for a short review 
of the livestock disease situation. 


Forest Service Plan 
Discussed In Colorado 


N IMPORTANT PROPOSAL made 
by the public lands committee of 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association at 
its regional meeting in Montrose in early 
April would call for definite annual 
improvements on forest allotments and 
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Guests gathered at Grand Island fo 
the recent meeting of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association included the 
men pictured here. (L. to r.) J. H. Vip. 
ton, Gordon, president; G. E. Stuckey, 
Lexington; Frank Haumont, Broken 
Bow, and Alfred Edwards who is from 
England. 
<inieseassastiamniatineineepmstamigneanennaesitiasastinnnatmnaeaee 
the use of demonstration pastures as an 
indicator of the stocking rate. 


The proposal, made by the public lands 
committee, was hailed by Assistant Re- 
gional Supervisor Fred H. Kennedy as 
being the sort of thing he had been 
advocating for years and he believed it 
could be worked out. Such action would 
call for maps of the allotments, a range 
survey, a definite list of work for a 
period of years, and an advisory commit- 
tee of users. It would be a cooperative 
plan, with no pro rata shares defined 
as yet. 


Other panel discussions at the meeting 
dealt with railroad transportation service 
out of the meeting site area, research 
and game problems. 


One of the resolutions adopted asked 
that the state require disinfection of 
trucks and railroad cars after unloading 
of livestock. Its purpose was to prevent 
spreading of disease and keep poisonous 
weed seeds like halogeton from coming 
into the state. However, the recommen- 
dation was later turned down by the 
livestock sanitary committee in Denver 
because the State Agricultural Commis- 
sion does not have funds for such work. 

Speakers at the regional meeting in- 
cluded Kelso Musser of Delta who talked 
on the proposed uniform grazing act; 
R. A. Burghart, Colorado Springs, on 
taxes, both state and federal; William 
McGinnies, director of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 








An important panel at the Montrose regional meeting of the Colorado Cattle- 


men’s Association was the public lands group pictured here. Most important mo 
taken up was the proposal for cooperative range improvement work on forest allot- 
ments. (L. to r.): W. G. MecGinnies, director, Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Fort Collins; Chas. Terrill, also of that station; Russell Rose, 


chairman, Pueblo; Paul Hummel, Boulder; Arthur Starr, 


Austin; Frank Fehling, 


Nathrop; Kelso Musser, Delta. Not shown, but participating was Assistant Regional 


Forest Supervisor Kennedy of Denver. 
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Buzzard’s-eye-view of an unvaccinated steer 


This animal could have brought enough 
at sale time to pay for vaccine to protect 
the entire herd... but, as so often happens 
in unvaccinated stock, blackleg (or malig- 
nant edema) killed this yearling. Blackleg 
and malignant edema organisms aren’t 
part-time workers. They lurk in the soil 24 
hours a day—waiting to attack. 


Losses due to blackleg and malignant edema 
can be eliminated by VACCINATING WITH 
BLACKLEGOL “S”*—CUTTER. 


Oe 


mye Oe 


*Cutter Trade Mark 


¥V 1. Blacklegol “S” protects in one 5cc. dose 
against both blackleg and malignant edema. 


V 2. Blacklegol “S” is the concentrated vaccine. 
Each 5cc. contains a full dose of potent Blacklegol* 
plus a full dose of malignant edema vaccine. 


JV 3. Blacklegol “S” contains Alhydrox.t Added 
to proven, potent vaccine strains, Alhydrox acts to 
hold vaccine in tissues longer, releasing it slowly 
to build peak immunity that endures and protects 
even in the face of epidemic outbreaks. 


Advise your Cutter veterinary supplier of your 
anticipated needs—NOW! Insist on Blacklegol "'S’’— 
Cutter—it’s fortified with Alhydrox. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


(Mayle ant Sea Blacklegol “S”-cuTTER 


tCutter Trade Mark for Aluminum Hydroxide 
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tion; S. S. Wheeler, of the Colorado 
A. & M. College, who said additional 
money would be devoted to animal dis- 
ease work, range work and feeding. 
Frank Fehling, Nathrop, reported on bull 
grading, reviewing -his observations at 
the recent Red Bluff, Calif., sale; Ben 
Ferguson of Ranch-Way Feeds, who re- 
ported on a series of feeding schools 
conducted by the association, and Willard 
Simms, editor of the Denver Record 
Stockman and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s board of control. 


Diversified Program 
Featured In Idaho 


A “LOCAL” CONTROVERSY threat- 

ened for a time to overshadow prob- 
lems at the national level when the mem- 
bers of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion held their annual convention Apr. 
14-15 at Boise. The matter which pro- 
duced such spirited argument was the 
building of the Hells Canyon dam; out- 
come of the debate was the passing of 
a resolution, by a close margin, oppos- 
ing the government’s proposed construc- 
tion. 

Elected to head the Idaho cattlemen 
for the coming year is Seth Burstedt of 
Challis. To serve with him, the stock- 
men named Van Ness Wallentine of 
Paris first vice-president and Milford J. 
Vaught of Bruneau second vice-presi- 
dent. Leon L. Weeks is the association’s 
secretary. 

The American National’s executive 
secretary, F. E. Mollin of Denver, was 
one of the principal speakers of the 
meeting. He foresaw possibility of a 
feed shortage; he mentioned the in- 
creasing cattle population, and in dis- 
cussing government controls stated that 
there is no point in continuing price 


controls if federal agencies foster wage 
increases. Rilea W. Doe, vice-president 
of Safeway Stores, urged the individual 
to help check increasing government 
costs by spurning what he termed “too 
much paternalism,” and by refusing 
“to ask for or accept any preferential 
help from government for himself, his 
business or his state.” Dr. T. R. Myers, 
head of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in Idaho, showed a film on Bang’s dis- 
ease and discussed briefly quarantine 
measures employed in connection with 
foot-and-mouth disease. Jerry Sotola, of 
Armour and Company, Chicago, told of 
the bad effect OPS regulations have had 
on beef supplies. George Christopher of 
the PMA was an evening banquet speak- 
er. 


In addition to the Hells Canyon meas- 
ure, the cattlemen adopted a number of 
resolutions which: urged federal legis- 
lation that would require dredge opera- 
tors to strip topsoil after their work 
is done so that productivity of the land 
can be restored; called for a reduction 
in numbers of beaver by the fish and 
game commission; recommended that 
the forest and grazing advisory groups 
be permitted to make suggestions to the 
game department on the transplanting 
of big game. 


The resolutions further recommended 
that all fishing and hunting licenses be 
imprinted to show that permission of the 
owner be required on private lands; 
asked that price and wage stabilization 
regulations end; asked the USDA to set 
up a western disease study laboratory. 
The state department of agriculture was 
called on to investigate feasibility of es- 
tablishing a program for veterinary in- 
spection of all cattle sold at public auc- 
tion. The department was also request- 
ed to require bonemeal feed or fertilizer 
to be sterilized before importation into 
the state as .a preventive measure 
against anthrax. 








D. P. Jones (left) of Malad, president of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, and 


F. E. Mollin, Denver, executive secretary of the American National, stand by as M. D. 
Cullen, head of the department of meat merchandising, National Live Stockh and 


Meat Board, cuts up a half of beef in the meat cutting demonstration at the Idaho 


Cattlemen’s convention in Boise. 
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Taking their ease during a lull in the 
Nebraska regional meeting were Tom 
Arnold of Valentine, at left, and Edgar 
Thompson of York, brother of the widely 
known auctioneer, Art Thompson, who 
was one of the speakers. 


SNe 

As he has been at every previous 
meeting held by the association, E. Ff. 
Rinehart of the University of Idaho 
was on hand to reminisce about the 
early days of the organization. (Arthur 
Campbell of New Meadows and he were 
the only two members it had _ between 
1930 and 1934 and the meetings were a 
far cry from those of the present day— 
“We used to get together and have quite 
a discussion,” he now says of those two- 
man “assemblies.’’) 


Strong State Assn. 
Aim In Oklahoma 


Possibilities of combining the forces 
of all livestock groups in Oklahoma to 
strengthen the state association which 
would represent all the stockmen of the 
state came under discussion at a late- 


March meeting in Woodward which was 
attended by people from the Oklahoma 
Cattlemen’s Association, the Southwest 
Oklahoma, Osage County, Blue Stem, 
Oklahoma Hereford Breeders, Oklahoma 
Angus Breeders and the Northwest Okla- 
homa associations. Hal Cooper, presi- 
dent of the Northwest association, was 
chairman of the meeting. Wayne Rowe 
of Lawton is head of the state organiza- 
tion, formed about two years ago, which 
has representative membership in all of 
the state’s 77 counties; one of the mail 
objectives of this association is a brand 
inspection system for the state as 4 
whole. It was agreed at the meeting that 
the local groups would retain their sep- 
arate identities in the event that 4 
strong state-wide setup should be estab- 
lished, each affiliating itself on a volun 
tary basis with the over-all association. 


Resolutions of La. 
Convention Briefed 


= THEIR meeting at Lake Charles 
late in March, members of the Louis 
iana Cattlemen’s Association adopted the 
following resolutions: A request that the 
PMA program supply nitrogen as pat 
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The great American West — 


richest and most productive farming and ranch- 
ing region in the world—supplies livestock and 
agricultural products which are essential to the 
health and prosperity of the nation. 


The BURLINGTON is proud of its farm and ranch neighbors... proud, too, to be a 
partner in the important work those neighbors do. With fast, efficient, low-cost 
transportation, this railroad links producer and consumer to benefit both. 


BURLINGTON LINES - Svecyuhere West 


F. E. DEINES, Freight Traffic Manager—Lines West, Omaha 
R. C. BURKE, Gen. Live Stock Agent, Omaha 
P. C. JORDAN, Asst. Gen. Live Stock Agent, Denver 


Burlington serves important livestock markets at Denver, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

We are also one of the nation’s largest carriers of 

agricultural and dairy products. 
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of the state plan; a call for legislation 
to control a new and serious pest 
known as the imported fire ant. An 
effective trespass law was asked for. 


The BAI was urged to enforce strin- 
gent regulations governing importation 
of animals for zoos and other exhibition 
purposes; that Canada be given every 
cooperation in enforcing border patrol 
and the embargo on shipments which 
might lay the Canadian-U. S. border 
open to foot-and-mouth disease. The BAI 
was further urged to carry on inspec- 
tions to the time the Mexican border is 
to be opened, and officials of the Mexi- 
can and United States governments were 
commended for the job done in suppress- 
ing the disease in Mexico. 

In connection with the Brucellosis con- 
trol program, the cattlemen asked that 
great care be given to proper identifi- 
cation of reactor animals. Congress was 
asked to reject bills that would reimpose 
cattle slaughter quotas, and protest was 
filed against government planning and 
price fixing pertaining to meat animals. 

The stockmen asked for research into 
a permanent pasture program as well as 
temporary pasture where winter and 
summer grasses could be planted in ro- 
tation. Another resolution asked that 
thieves be made to serve their full time 
imposed by law. Another asked police 
powers for the inspectors of the brand 
commission. 


Further measures included a request 
for appropriation for study of anaplas- 
mosis. 


Officer List Corrected 


The PRODUCER regrets that in its write- 
up on the Louisiana meeting in the April 
issue the names of officers were not 
listed with complete accuracy. George 
Gayden, Jr., of Gurley was re-elected 
president, and Noah Ward of Baton 
Rouge is the new secretary. However, 
the other officers are as follows for 1952: 
N. H. Dekle, Brusly, first vice-president; 
W. L. Caldwell, Lake Charles, vice-presi- 
dent southwest district; Jim Cole, Beth- 
any, vice-president northwest district; 
Frank Noel, Donaldsonville, vice-presi- 
dent southeast district; W. T. Carpenter, 
Bastrop, vice-president northeast dis- 
trict; W. H. Quirk, Bunkie, vice-president 
of newly created central district. The 
association’s assistant secretary is A. P. 
Parham of Baton Rouge. 








Association Notes 


The Cattlemen’s Association of Mor- 
gan and Associated Counties met last 
month at Brush, Colo., in a gathering 
which drew more than 200 persons. State 
association representatives present at 
the meeting were Stafford Painter, the 
president, and Leavitt Booth, the treas- 
urer. A voluntary Bang’s disease plan 
was adopted by the members, to include 
all heifer calves from four to eight 
months old. Herb McSween of Brush 
was chosen president; the new vice- 
president is R. J. Lamborn of Weldona, 
and Robert B. Carruth of Fort Morgan 
will continue to serve as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 


A new California group, formed in a 
meeting which brought 100 cattlemen 
to Santa Cruz early last month, is to 
be called the Santa Cruz County Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. A constitution and 
by-laws have been adopted and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: George Silli- 
min, president; Delos Wilder, vice-presi- 
dent; John Melendy, secretary; Les 
Keller, treasurer. 


Officers of the Oregon Cattlemen’s 
Association are expecting such a large 
crowd for the annual convention May 
12-14 at Prineville that arrangements 
have been made for bringing a number 
of Pullman cars from Portland to be 
used as sleeping space by the dele- 
gates. The chambers of commerce at 
Bend and Redmond are also cooperating 
to make facilities available for the oc- 
casion. 


Among local Colorado groups which 
held meetings late last month were the 
following: Washington County Stock- 
men’s Association, which got a record 
attendance at its annual livestock insti- 
tute in Akron. Stafford Painter, head of 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, 
was present, and chairman of the insti- 
tute was the group’s president, Al Ward, 
Jr. A number of speakers appeared on 
the program ... Pueblo County Stock- 
men’s Association, meeting at Pueblo for 
a banquet luncheon and business ses- 
sion. Carl Goss of Beulah was elected 
president. M. McAlpine of the state 
association’s board of control spoke .. . 
Gunnison County Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting heard an 








Talking over the Nebraska association meeting they were attending at Grand 





Island last month were ( 1. to r.) Benton Marshall of Crawford; William Hern of 
Chadron; Robert Lute of Ogallala; P. G. Burress of Gordon; Felix Becker of Ashby. 
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address by Floyd Beach, vice-pregidey; 
of the Colorado Cattlemen. f 









The Panhandle Livestock Associatioy 
met Mar. 4 at Amarillo, Tex., and ther 
elected Bob Mansfield of Vega, Tey. 
to the presidency, as successor to Newto, 
Harrell of Claude, Tex. Named vice. 
president was T. L. Roach, Jr., of 
Amarillo, and Ralph Morrison remain; 
the secretary. Controls, quotas, cash gyb. 
sidies to agriculture were all protested 
against in the group’s resolutions, which 
also called for more economy in govern. 
ment and commended the joint Mexico. 
United States commission for its work 
in connection with clearing up the foot. 
and-mouth disease situation in Mexico, 

















In Colorado’s Gunnison County ther 
have been several meetings recently of 
local stock associations . Among 
them: The Gothic-Red Mountain Asso. 
ciation, which elected Sheldon Trampe 
to the presidency; the Cabon group, 
which named Don McKee to lead it for 
the coming year; the Taylor Park Poo, 
which appointed Gene Graham head of 
the advisory board; the Flattop Cattle. 
men’s Association, whose members chose 
Ernie Cunningham president. Forest 
Rangers Jib Folkestad and Cliff Chap. 
pell met with the stockmen in each cage, 






























In Florida, Flagler County cattlemen 
have organized into a new affiliate of 
the Florida State Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion ... In Leon County the cattle asso- 
ciation met some weeks ago in Talla- 
hassee. Elected president at that time 
was John Y. Humphress of Tallahassee, 
succeeding J. C. Headley, also of Talla- 
hassee. W. J. Boynton is the new vice- 
president and Millard Davidson became 
secretary-treasurer. (Both of these men 
are also of Tallahassee.) 






















































The San Luis Valley (Colo.) Cattle- 
men’s Association in a quarterly meet- 
ing at Monte Vista last month opened 
a drive aimed at enlisting 50 new men- 
bers. The association’s objective is to 
become the largest, most active local 
cattlemen’s organization in the state. 
President of the group is Tom Wort 
man. As chairman, he called on a nun- 
ber of speakers, including Dave Rice of 
Denver, secretary of the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association; Ed Paul, state 
brand commissioner, and Willard Simms, 
editor of the Record Stockman at Den 
ver and chairman of the state associa 
tion’s board of control. 






At Bayfield, Colo., the LaPlata Cat- 
tlemen’s Association held its annual 
meeting and banquet last month with 
a crowd of 240 on hand to take in the 
proceedings. Elected president of the 
group was L. E. Campbell of Bayfield, 
while Mike Bodod of Durango became 
vice-president. A. E. Hotter of Durang? 
is secretary-treasurer. 


The American National isn’t the only 
organization that’s busy writing up ne! 
and renewal memberships this sprilé 
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. Mone Early, timely vaccination is the BEST protection against many killer-diseases. Use of depend- 


able veterinary biologicals can mean the difference between profit or loss in livestock raising. 
Veterinary bacterins and vaccines that are produced with the same exacting care and 
supervision as those for human use obviously set the standards of quality. Uniformity and 
high quality are sealed into veterinary biologicals that bear a Lederle label. 
Outstanding bacterins and vaccines prepared by Lederle are: 


CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PASTEURELLA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) TRI-BAC* 
Lederle for blackleg, malignant edema, shipping fever. 


BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) B.H.* BACTERIN 
Lederle for blackleg and shipping fever. 


BLACKLEG BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle for uncomplicated blackleg. 
ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 CarsBozoo* Lederle for anthrax. 

HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle for shipping fever. 
BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Vacuum-Dried) Lederle for brucellosis. 


Your veterinarian can help you maintain the best in management practices and 
disease-control methods. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Lhicwte- 
that Can and Do Wreck Profits! 


Blackleg, Shipping Fever, Malignant Edema, Anthrax, Brucellosis 





Can Be Prevented with Lederle Bacterins and Vaccines 
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STOCK CHUTE 


Completely restrains any size animal with 
absolute safety for both animal and operator. 
No levers! No protruding mechanisms! One 
man easily catches, holds and treats animals 
without help. Chute is built strong enough 
for toughest range steer, yet light enough to 
be portable. More operating features than 
any other chute on the 
market today! 
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... (see Page 10, the April PRopUCER). 
The Montana Stockgrowers Association 
reports a new high record for one month 
—in March, 131 new names were added 
to its membership lists. 


The South Dakota Stock Growers As- 
sociation announces the resignation of its 
chief brand inspector, J. E. Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson plans to enter private business 
at Deadwood. 


The board of directors of the Florida 
State Cattlemen’s Association, in session 
Apr. 18, has urged the Florida state live- 
stock sanitary board to assure for the 
domestic cattle industry all protection 
possible in connection with importation 
of foreign meat, “through application 
of all the regulations applicable under 
existing laws.” 


New president of the Kern County 
(Calif.) Cattlemen’s Association is Jim 
Williams of Granite Station. S. W. 
Woody of Woody is the vice-president, 
and James Beagle of Bakersfield remains 
the organization’s secretary. The elec- 
tion took place at Bakersfield. 

The meeting brought out more than 
200 members, who took part in a field 
day which included a visit to a packing- 
house for viewing various grading and 
boning operations, and an evening busi- 
ness meeting. Guests at this annual 
gathering included the state association 
secretary, J. Edgar Dick; the CCA presi- 
dent, John Baumgartner, and Russell 
Thorp, field representative of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association. 


A recent series of county meetings 
and field days conducted by the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association included 
the following: At King City, Roy Bray 
of Lonoak was elected president of the 
Monterey County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion; Albert Hansen of Salinas remains 
vice-president, and Jim Pettie of King 
City is the new secretary. A demonstra- 
tion on two- and three-way crossbreeding 
formed an interesting feature at this 
meeting. State officers and speakers 
went from this meeting to one of San 
Luis Obispo County, where a business 
session, field day demonstration and bar- 
becue lunch made up the program. Next 
came the Santa Barbara County Cattle- 
men’s full-day meeting at Los Alamos, 
where Dean Brown was re-elected presi- 
dent; Frank Giorgi vice-president, and 
E. N. Wood secretary-terasurer. At this 
meeting Mr. and Mrs. Carl Carver were 
both on the program—he in his capacity 
of chaiman of the state public relations 
committee, she as head of the California 
CowBelles to help form an auxiliary unit 
to the Santa Barbara group. Secretary 
J. Edgar Dick of the CCA also addressed 
the meeting. Tulare County Cattlemen’s 
annual convention took place at Porter- 
ville; Fresno County included in its pro- 
gram a visit to a packinghouse. Madera 
County Cattlemen met at Ahwahnee and 
inspected brush burning results. Presi- 


dent John Baumgartner of the Californi, 
Cattlemen’s Association was present fy, 
a number of these group meetings, 
were several farm advisors. 


At Steamboat Springs, Colo., mor 
than 100 persons were present for th 
annual banquet and meeting of the Rout 
County Stockgrowers Association. They 
re-elected Ernest Bridges of Clark, Colo. 
president, Howard Elliott of Steambog 
Springs as secretary-treasurer, Arthy 
Hudspeth of Steamboat Springs vice. 
president. They voted into effect a miyj. 
mum membership fee of $7.50 on 9% 
head. Dave Rice, secretary of the Col. 
rado Cattlemen, was a featured speaker. 


Hugh Bennett of Falcon, Colo., has 
been elected president of the Pikes Peak 
Cattlemen’s Association, which is now 
the name for the newly merged group: 
formerly known as the Regional and the 
Pike’s Peak associations. There are 25) 
members of this combined organization, 
and other officers named for the next 
year include Clark Hanna, vice-president: 
W. D. Corley, Jr., Colorado Springs, 
second vice-president; Joe Hatton, see- 
retary; Jasper Ackerman, treasurer; 
George Beardsley, assistant treasurer, 


At Okeechobee, Fla., all officers of 
the Okeechobee Cattlemen’s Association 
were re-elected to serve to Jan. 1, 1953, 
J. O. Pearce, Jr., will serve as president; 
Brack Cantrell vice-president and C. R. 
Boyes, secretary-treasurer. 


The two - county Cochise - Graham 
(Ariz.) Cattle Growers Association held 
its well attended annual meeting at 
Safford last month and offered an in- 
teresting program of discussion, speak- 
ers and entertainment. Outstanding 
were the addresses of Lewis Douglas 
and Dr. Vincent Schaefer, the latter a 
leading meterologist who illustrated his 
talk on cloud-seeding. 


President Leslie Ellsworth retired 
from the presidency; his successor 1 
Spencer Shattuck of Bisbee. The first 
vice-president is Gerald Foote; second 
vice-president, Bill Cook, Jr. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Johnson of Willcox was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Next year the as 
sociation will convene at Willcox. 


The Choteau County Livestock Pr- 
tective Association has recently bee 
formed in Montana for the express pur 
pose of eliminating heavy stock losses 
in the county. By-laws have bee! 
adopted and the following officers 
elected: Howell Harris, Hightower, pres 
ident; Marion Little, Geraldine, vice 
president; Leonard Joubert, Fort Ber 
ton, secretary-treasure.r 


A new Montana organization is the 
Valley County Livestock Protective As 
sociation which plans, as an immediate 
order of business, the establishing 
funds for employment of a full-time 
deputy livestock inspector. Livestoc 
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losses in the past year have been heavy 
in the state. 


IDAHO LOCALS IN THE NEWS: 
Willard Nelson of Dietrich was recently 
re-elected oresident of the Lincoln Coun- 
ty (Ida,) Cattlemen’s Association when 
that organization met at Shoshone. A. J. 
Johnson of Richfield was elected vice- 
president and Fred Kohl of Shoshone 
secretary-treasurer . . . The Camas 
County Cattle Association met last 
month at Farfield with a number of 
forest and fish and game department of- 
ficials. Range improvement work for 
the summer was discussed . .. The 
Laidlaw Park Cattle Association met in 
mid-April at Carey, and members heard 
a report that around 2,200 head of cat- 
tle will be taken into the park this 
spring. 


RANCHER-AGENCY RESEARCH 
ON DISPLAY AT GUNNISON 
During a field day which was held 
Apr. 5 at Gunnison, Colo., a report was 
made on a mountain meadow research 
and cattle feeding program in which 
the federal and state governments, Colo- 
rado A. & M. College, local groups, 
private organizations and many individ- 
uals have participated. For example, 80 
head of cattle used in the study have 
been contributed by 10 local ranchers 
for the feeding work; the ranchers of the 
area incorporated themselves to furnish 
$10,000 for the research and also built 
the feeding pens themselves. Scientists 
who have worked on the experiments 
reported on progress of their investi- 
gations; the cattle used in the study were 
on display in eight different lots to 
show the effects of various hays and 
concentrates they have been fed. 


GRASSLAND TOUR SET 


Denver recently was the scene of a 
meeting of the western tour committee 
planning program of the sixth Inter- 
national Grassland Congress to be held 
Aug. 17-23 at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege under sponsorship of the U. S. 
government and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. The meeting and tours will in- 
clude participants from this and 65 
other countries, and the itinerary will 
take in typical grassland areas in 16 
western states following the meeting. 

The organizing committee of the con- 
gress has issued an information bulle- 
tin about the program. Copies are ob- 
tainable on request from W. R. Chap- 
line, executive secretary of the organiz- 
Ing committee, Sixth International 
Grassland Congress, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 


RAM SALE SCHEDULED 
_The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has set its 37th annual national 
tam sale for Aug. 18-19 at Salt Lake 
City. Hampshires, Suffolks and Suffolk- 
Hampshires will be sold on the first 
day; Rambouillets, Panamas, Columbias, 
Targhees, Corriedales and white-faced 
crossbreeds will sell the following day. 
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Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 




















The Market 
Picture 


CONSERVATIVE viewpoint was evi- 

dent generally in livestock trading 
the past month. Price improvement was 
only noted in classes which normally 
this time of year become rather scarce, 
such as fed lambs. However, the reduc- 
tion of hog marketings had little bol- 
stering effect on prices. Strictly long-fed 
prime steers were becoming rather 
scarce and demand for these appeared 
dependable. Dressed meat trade con- 
tinued to be draggy, and declining values 
in hides and other offal were noted. And 
not far away is the warm summer 
weather when demand for fresh meats 
normally slackens. 

Cold storage holdings continued at a 
record. Frozen beef stocks as of Mar. 
31 were up slightly from the previous 
month, totaling 243,900,000 pounds— 
more than double the 120,000,000 pounds 
a year ago. Frozen pork reached 556,- 
000,000 pounds, 30 per cent over last 
year. Cured pork was up 23 per cent 
over a year ago. 

Cattle numbers on feed in the Corn 
Belt figured 3 per cent over a year ago, 
but variations were quite marked be- 
tween states. Ohio, Missouri and Kansas 
showed reductions of 5, 10 and 8 per 
cent, respectively, while Indiana and 
Michigan increased 15 per cent, Illinois 
and Wisconsin were up 10 per cent and 
other Corn Belt states 2 to 3 per cent. 
California, which showed a spectacular 
increase of 60 per cent over a year ago 
on Jan. 1, had by Apr. 1 liquidated to a 
point 20 per cent over last year. Colo- 
rado stood 10 per cent above a year ago 
by April, after showing a 31 per cent 
increase in January. This reflects a large 
volume of marketing since the first of 
the year. Of the total on feed in the 
Corn Belt, 69 per cent were steers, 13 
per cent heifers and 17 per cent calves. 
Last vear 67 per cent were steers, 12 per 
cent heifers and 20 per cent calves. 

Federally inspected slaughter reports 
tend to bear out the fact that more 
steers and heifers are being fed and 
fewer calves. Beef carcasses have been 
dressing out from 1 to 2 per cent more 
than a year ago and carcasses are 
weighing 9 to 12 pounds heavier on the 
average. In February this year, for in- 
stance, cattle slaughter was up 11 per 
cent but total pounds of beef produced 
were up 13 per cent. 

Parity prices as of mid-March again 
show the hog producer on the short end 
of the deal, with an average price re- 
ceived of $16.70 against a parity price 
of $21.60, just a dime short of a five- 
dollar bill. Cattle prices again were $6.40 
over the parity figure of $21.20, while 
lamb prices received dropped to $25.60, 
still $2.30 above parity. 

The USDA said early in April it will 
offer to purchase substantial quantities 
of smoked pork products to divert from 
the market temporary burdensome sup- 
plies of pork, the pork products to be 
distributed later this year to non-profit 
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school lunch program and other eligible 

cutlets. However, deliveries will prob- 

ably not commence until September. 
The high cost of feed applies not only 

to feeding but also to grazing. The BAE 

says that the Blue Stem-Osage pastures 

of Kansas and Oklahoma are fully leased 

at new record prices, with pasture pros- 

pects good to excellent. Prices for cows i : 

and steers started out around $20 to $25 “ Ti - 

per head and wound up at $30 to $32. eeher dem. 3 cath pees. 

Instances of as high as $45 were re- *In the South Central excluding Texas, the 

ported in the Flint Hills area. Tr — were +22.6, +198, 
Very little trading in the way of fu- 8Cows and heifers 2 years and over for 

ture contracting is reported, and the lit- <_< and heifers 2 years and over not 

tle business transacted was mostly for for milk. 

short-term delivery within the next 

month or two. Fall prices are almost a 

dead issue at this time with most buyers 

assuming a “wait-and-see” attitude. 

With the conservative undertone to trade 

at present, anyone hazarding a “guess” 

would be likely to stay well below the 

record prices of last fall_—C. W. 


VISUALIZING THE 
CATTLE BUILD-UP 


URING 1951, numbers of all cattle 

and calves on farms increased 1,000,- 

000 head. This was the largest addition 

to numbers ever recorded for a single 

year. The 88,000,000 head on farms this 
Jan. 1 was a new record high. 

The expansion last year followed 
smaller increases in 1949 and 1950. From 
Jan. 1, 1949, to Jan. 1, 1952, numbers 
rose 11,200,000, or nearly 15 per cent. 

All states except New Hampshire took 
part in the three-year expansion in num- 
bers—and the reduction in New Hamp- 
shire was only nine-tenths of 1 per cent. 
The chart shows the percentage increase 
by states. The above table combines 
the state data into regions and shows 
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percentage changes in cattle and cow 
numbers by regions. 

Numbers of all cattle have expanded 
fastest in the South and the western 
Corn Belt. Numbers in the south Atlan. 
tic region increased 22 per cent over the 
three years, in the south central 18 
per cent and in the west north central 
16 per cent. Next in rate of gain was 
the western region with 13 per cent and 
the east north central with 10 per cent, 
The north Atlantic region had a 5 per 
cent increase in the three-year period, 
Although cattle numbers for the country 
as a whole are at a record high, only 
half of the states reached a new record 
this January. Most of the state attaining 
a record number of cattle are south- 
eastern states, central Plains states and 
western states. 

Most of Increase Beef Animals 

In terms of future capacity of beef 
production, cow and heifer numbers mean 
more than do numbers of all cattle and 
calves. From Jan. 1, 1949, to Jan. 1, 






















1952, cow numbers rose 4,200,000, or 

nearly 11 per cent, while heifers 1 to 2 

years of age increased over 16 per cent. 

The striking feature of the three-year 
(To Page 21) 
























PERCENT CHANGE IN CATTLE 
AND CALVES ON FARMS, 
1949 TO 1952* 
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(From Page 20) ; 
cow numbers is that it was 


yniformly large throughout the South- 
east and ihe states west of the Missis- 
sippi. In the eastern Corn Belt and the 
north Atlantic, by contrast, cow numbers 
changed little. 

Moreover, almost all the change in 
cow numbers has been in beef cows (de- 
fined in statistics as “cows other than 
for milk”). Numbers of cows for milk 
declined two per cent from January 1942 
to 1952. No region showed a large per- 
centage increase or decrease. Numbers 
of beef cows, on the other hand, were 
up almost 30 per cent this past January 
from three years earlier. Here too the 
increase Was quite uniform by regions. 
Only in the West and in Texas was it 
generally less than the United States 
average. In other regions, including the 
south central outside of Texas, it was 
35 per cent or more. 

To repeat and summarize, numbers of 
milk cows have been nearly stable in 
all regions. Numbers of beef cows have 
increased sharply in all regions, with 
only the West and Texas lagging behind 
the national rate. Changes in numbers 
of all cows (and all cows, not just beef 
cows, produce animals for meat) have 
been small in regions where dairying 
predominates, and larger where the beef 
enterprise is more important. — By 
EMMETT HANNAWALD and HAROLD F. 
BREIMYER of the BAE. 
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Animal Agriculture Institute 


Sets Permanent Program 

N THE second conference of the Na- 

tional Institute of Animal Agriculture, 
held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., Apr. 21-22, the university was 
chosen to be the permanent home of the 
institute. In another decision made at 
the meeting, it was agreed that the num- 
ber of sponsoring agencies would be 
limited to 50, each to make a contribu- 
tion in the amount of $100. One of these 
sponsoring organizations is to be the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

The general objective of the institute 
is the promotion of a better diet for the 
people of the nation through use of suffi- 
cient animal proteins. 

Among the discussions heard was a 
description of the broiler production in- 
dustry, which has taken outstanding 
strides in that line; i.e., in eight to ten 
weeks 3-pound broilers are now produced 
with the use of less than 3 pounds of 
feed per pound of poultry meat. One 
man, it was brought out, can care for 
and feed from 20,000 to 40,000 birds at 
a time. Improvements in feed formulas 
and other new developments help put 
flesh on the birds at a rapid rate. 

Active members of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association present 
were P. E. Williams of Davenport, Fla., 
and Floyd Lee of San Mateo, N.M., to- 
gether with Rad Hall of Denver, the Na- 


tionals assistant secretary. . . . (Mr. 
Lee’s great grandfather homesteaded the 
original 160-acre site of Purdue Univer- 
sity; his son, Floyd Lee’s grandfather, 
later sold to Mr. Purdue the land on 
which the university was to be estab- 
lished. ) 

Dr. Herrell DeGraff, professor of food 
economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., a popular speaker on the program 
of the American National’s Fort Worth 
convention in January, was, for the sec- 
ond time, a speaker at the institute con- 
ference, where a slate of top authorities 
discussed a wide variety of subjects 
ranging all the way from “The Inter- 
dependence of Industry and Agriculture” 
to “The Relationship of the Fertilizer 
Industry to Food Prdouction,” and an 
exploration of the advancements being 
made through scientific research. 

Karl D. Butler of Avco Mfg Co., Ith- 
aca, N. Y., and Dean H. J. Reed of Pur- 
due were in charge of program planning 
and arrangements. 


FLIES WIN OVER DDT 


DDT and other insecticides which until 
recently were thought to have solved 
one of the great problems of the dairy 
and livestock industry are, instead, losing 
the battle to the housefly they were 
expected to suppress. Some flies now 
stand 1,000 times as much DDT as was 
required to kill them when the drug was 
first used. More research is planned. 


Steers on Pasture and Purina 


MADE $18.70 MORE PROFIT PER HEAD 
than steers on grass alone! 


A recent split test with 236 steers proves cattlemen can feed Purina 
Range Checkers on grass to market heavier, better slaughter-grade 
steers than when fed on pasture alone. 


Checker-fed cattle maintained grade—gained 51 Ibs. more per head 
in 127-day test... were worth more 


money, too! 


Cattle getting no supplement lost grade 


... gained less weight. 


Here’s proof it pays to feed Purina Range 
Checkers on pasture. Next time you’re in 
town, ask your Purina Dealer about 


Range Checkers. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver « Kansas City * Omaha « Pocatello 


FOR SHOW-WINNING BLOOM 
... HIGH FINISH—FEED PURINA 
BEEF CHOW AND OMOLENE 


Makes a Big Difference 


VARIETY 
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STOCK 





For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 
branding, tatooing, and all other work 
on stock where complete access to all 
parts of the body, feet and head is 
necessary, you can’t beat a’TEco Cattle 
Stock. 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal’s head securely and 
safely . . . opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


May be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They’re 
ruggedly built to high Teco standards 
to give years of service. 




















Distributed by 
STONEY, INC. 
Denver Fort Worth 


HALL & HARMAN EQUIP. CO. 
Toppenish, Wash. 
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'm™ THOMPSON «a GILL, Inc. 
i Madera, California f 
{ Please send full information on TECO: 
i 0 Cattle Squeezes 0) Calf Chutes 
E 0) Pilers & Stackers C) Cattle Stocks 

i (0D Fertilizer Loaders [] Feed Wagon Beds i 
§ [] Grain Elevators (J Stock Racks j 
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| Paucity of Money for Research 





| research other than agriculture by 983 
| per cent. 


| agricultural research by 83 per cent. 
| And the joker is that, during this same 


research since 1940. 


| warning lest we disappoint research- 





highly efficient growing and fattenj 
rations. 

A new concept has been developed 
based on the evidence that in orde; 
properly to feed animals on these rough. 
ages, a supplement must be designed ty 
contain adequate nutrients to nourish 
the billions of bacteria in the paunch of 
the animal so that the indigestible rough. 
ages can be broken down into usable 
forms. 


Their research developed a supple. 
ment that fed at the rate of only 3% 
pounds per animal per day together 
with all the low grade roughages they 
can consume, results in gains of about 
2 pounds per head per day at a lower 
cost per pound. 


As a regent of the State College of 
Washington, you would expect that | 
would be more familiar with our own 
fine research program than much of the 
good work done at other institutions. We 
are exceptionally fortunate in having 
one of the outstanding animal hus. 
bandry departments of any similar in- 
stitution in the country. Dr. Ensminger, 
its head, is nationally recognized as 
tops in his field. So it is with pride that 
I tell you of some of the things “cook- 
ing” in livestock research at WSC— 
studies which extend from the farms 
and ranches to the nation’s kitchens and 
which will effect livestock producer and 
meat consumer alike. 


ng 


Livestock Progress 


(Continued from Page 12) 


covered that these same antibiotics were 
something new to be added to certain 
livestock feeds. 

The atom bomb came out of the 
mysterious Manhattan Project of World 
War II, the biggest research project 
that had ever been undertaken. It cost 
two billion dollars, which is probably 
more than has been spent on agricul- 
tural research since the beginning of 
time. 













Now then, what are we doing for re- 
search, in allocations, that is? 

Since 1940, the government has in- 
creased the amount of money spent for 








Since 1940, the government has in- 
creased the amount of money spent for 







period of time, the cost of doing research 
increased by 79 per cent. As a result, 
we haven’t increased our agricultural 






May I at this point issue a word of 





eager farmers and ranchers. The find- 
ings of research cost money, and this 
is especially true with large animal re- 
search. In these days of reduced budg- 
ets for things other than defense and 
old-age pensions, there is grave danger 
of starving the goose that laid the gold- 
en egg. We need to increase research 
appropriations, and industry needs to 
increase its support of research through 
gifts and grants. 

You are aware of the serious short- 
age of feed grains. It is questionable if 
their production can be increased suf- 
ficiently to grain-feed all the animals 
needed for optimum meat production. 
However there are large amounts of 
roughages such as corn cobs, straw, 
silage, stalks and other agricultural by- 
products available at reasonable costs. 
The nutritional deficiencies of such 
roughages must be balanced for the 
production of meat. 

Purdue University has recently given 
us the results of their research, aimed 
at converting high cellulose feeds into 








Pastures for Beef Cattle 

OOD PASTURE is the cornerstone of 

successful beef cattle production. In 
fact, there has never been a great beef 
cattle country: or area which did not 
produce good grass. It has also been said 
that a good farmer or rancher can be 
recognized by the character of his pas- 
tures and that good cattle graze good 
pastures. Thus the three go hand in 
hand—good stockmen, good pastures and 
good cattle. Also, it is significant that 
55.2 per cent of the total land area of 
the United States is devoted to pasture 
and grazing lands. 

In recognition of the importance of 
beef cattle pastures, the WSC depart- 
ment of animal husbandry has, over the 
period of the past 10 years, conducted a 
series of dry-land grazing trials with 
cattle. 

A few of the significant findings of 
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Colorado livestock specialists who attended the recent Red Bluff (Calif.) bull 
sale to study grading of the animals. (L. to r.) Back row: Dave Rice, Denvet, 
Colorado association secretary; Andrew Vanotti, Walsenburg; Lars Prestrud, Lit- 
tleton. Front row: Henry Martin, Steamboat Springs; Murray Giffin, Nunn; Frank 
Fehling, Nathrop, American National vice-president; Carl Taussig, Denver; Harty 
Smith, Fort Collins; Ford Daugherty, Fort Collins; Ben Blake, Hereford. It 8 
hoped to make the University of California “record-of-performance” grading syste™ 
uniform throughout the West for bull sales. 
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this 10-year study are: 

1. Grass-legume mixtures produce 
nearly three times as many pounds of 
beef per acre as straight grass pastures. 

2. Cattle may be successfully self-fed 
grain on pasture. 

3. From the standpoint of both cattle 
and pasture management, it is recom- 
mended that grain feeding be started 
just before the peak pasture growth, fol- 
lowing which the animals should be 
placed on full feed as soon as practical. 


Self-feeding Salt-Protein 
Mixtures to Range Cattle 


Although self-feeding cattle controlled 
amounts of protein supplement on the 
range by regulating the amount of salt 
mixed with the meal or pellets is widely 
practiced, there still seems to be con- 
siderable question as to whether it is 
(1) a satisfactory method or (2) just a 
lazy man’s way of supplemental feeding 
on the range. 

The WSC department of animal hus- 
bandry has been pursuing this problem, 
using commercial cows loaned by Wash- 
ington ranchers. During the pregnancy 
period, some of these cows received up 
to 3 poun’s of salt per day. They 
calved normally, and there were no ap- 
parent harmful effects from the high 
salt consumption. 


Conversion of Inedible 
And Waste Feeds 


About two-thirds of the feed used by 
livestock is not suited for human con- 
sumption, and a sizeable additional quan- 
tity is in the nature of surpluses. 

At the Irrigation Experiment Station 
at Prosser, Wash., WSC has studied the 
feeding value for fattening cattle of nu- 
merous feeds and many by-products, in- 
cluding dehydrated grass and dehydrated 
alfalfa, beet pulp, beet molasses, beet 
tops, wood molasses, sweet corn refuse 
silage, cull peas, pea straw, pea vine 
hay, safflower meal and apple pomace. 
As a result of these and other studies, 
We Say, among other things, (1) that 
the average acre of beets yields enough 
by-products (in tops, molasses, and 
pulp) to produce over 300 pounds of 
beef, (2) that for fattening steers, sweet 
corn refuse silage is 4/5 as valuable as 
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CRIMPS-CRACKS 


All Feed Grains 


WITHOUT DUSTING 


Giant 10-in. diameter Tuf-Cast, chromed 
rolls crimp or crack grains better, faster, 
with less power. 10 Portable and Sta- 
tionary Models. PTO and V-Belt drive. 
Farm, Feeder and Mill sizes. 

FREE LITERATURE — Gives full aforma- 
tion, capacities and prices. Write to: 


RLESS itssoun or. 602 


MISSOURI 
PAGE 


POLLED HORNED 


HEREFORDS 


Quality - Quantity 


A.B. Hardin 


GILLETTE, WYO. 



































Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 

use WHR blood. 


















































It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
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MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 
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REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 
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MRS. J. C. MORRILL, Owner IW lle 
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DAYTON, WYOMING 






























































Ship To 


OHN CLAY 
& COMPANY 


We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Commission Business 




































































HOUSES AT 9 LEADING MARKETS 

















FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Here’s the answer to your need for a low- 


cost, high pressure livestock sprayer. Operates 
from tractor take-off. Develops 400 Ibs. pres- 
sure at normal PTO speed. Delivers up to 15 
gal. per minute. Ideal for spraying livestock, 
buildings, orchards, fence rows, etc. Use it 
also to build your own field sprayer. 





Complete OUTFIT—READY TO USE!...NYRO 
“Nylon Roller’ Pump. ‘‘Ni-resist’’ casing. Perma- 
nently lubricated bearings. By-pass valve, adjustable 
pressure regulator, pressure gauge, all necessary 
hose (neoprene), and strainers — completely assem- 
bled. All brass fittings, ferruled hose connection 
(can’t leak), and adjustable spray gun. 


Write for Illustrated Literature and 
our lower prices on this and other 
Trak-Tor Spray Kits! 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Florence Station Dept. 403 Omaha, Nebraska 









g EXTRA LETTERS OR 
N 6 : FIGURES - 25¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 





==> NECK CHAINS 
RT 1234 1, — hardened 
chain. f 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- ¥ 
Several kinds to ber plates. 


select from. Write 


for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable. 





Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


ata err 








SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 
STEEPLE X RANCH 


Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
BELTON, MISSOURI 










corn silage and (3) that for fattening 


| steers, pea straw—thousands of tons of 


which are burned or left to rot in the 
field— is % as valuable as alfalfa hay. 


Heredity and Environment 


There can be no denying the fact that 
environment plays a tremendous part in 
determining the extent to which heredi- 
tary differences that are present will be 
expressed in animals. Thus, a massive 
purebred bull, standing belly deep in 
straw and with a manger full of feed be- 
fore him, is undeniably the result of both 
heredity and environment. Feed is one 
of the most potent of environmental fac- 
tors. 

Cattlemen, and other stockmen, have 
long wondered (1) whether intelligent 
selections and breed progress can be 
made by selecting prospective herd bulls 
and replacement cows in range condition 
—in their “work clothes”—or (2) wheth- 
er they must be heavily fitted or stall- 
fed as is customarily done with show or 
sale animals. 

The WSC has under way a 10-year 
experiment—financed largely by grants 
from industry—designed to answer this 
age-old question. Hogs are being used, 
simply because with their rapid repro- 


duction the answer can be obtained in 1) 
years; whereas with sheep it would tak 
25 years, and with cattle 50 years, By 
the results will apply to all classes g 
animals—and even to humans; that is, 
what is happening to the millions of 
people who go to bed hungry each night? 

In this WSC experiment, the 25 loy 
plane sows get 70 per cent of the ration 
given to the 25 liberally fed sows; they 
go to bed hungry. After each group of 
sows and their progeny have been o) 
their assigned rations for five generg. 
tions, half of them will be switched to 
the other ration for two more genera. 
tions. This means that the liberal and 
the limited rations will be reversed, 

We are now slightly past the half-way 
mark in this 10-year study, which I pre. 
dict will some day be among the classics 
in research. Until the end of the study. 
we won’t know for sure whether animals 
must be liberally fed in order to make 
intelligent selections and breed progress, 
We should know some of the answers to 
this question five years hence. 


Production Testing Beef Cattle 
ROGRESSIVE CATTLEMEN are be. 


ginning to look for sires backed by 
production records. 





CATTLE QUIZZER 


HAT GOES ON in the livestock 

world is of vital importance to 
you. Things are happening every day 
that affect your business, and more than 
ever stockmen are keeping close tab on 
national and local livestock news and 
livestock association affairs. 


Therefore we have written up a little 
quiz with which we thought: you might 
have some fun. Or you can use it as a 
sort of refresher course. Check off your 
answers and compare them with the 
ones on Page 28 and see how you come 
out. Multiply right answers by 10. That’s 
your score. 

All these questions and the answers 
have been dealt with in the past two 
issues of the PRODUCER. 


1. The symptoms of what cattle dis- 
ease most resemble those of foot-and- 
mouth disease? 

a. Anaplasmosis. 

b. Vesicular stomatitis. 

c. Vesicular exanthema. 


2. What building will house the com- 
ing Chicago political conventions in Chi- 
cago? 

a. Civic Opera House. 

b. Merchandise Mart. 

c. International Show Amphitheater. 


3. With the Candadian border closed 
because of a foot-and-mouth outbreak, 
what kind of meat may Canada export 
to U. S.? 

a. Canned and pickled beef. 

b. Dressed beef. 

c. Lamb and mutton. 

4. How much pasture land is there in 
continental U. S.? 

a. 1,000 million acres. 

b. 357 million acres. 

c. 550 million acres. 


5. Which state in the western and 
southern U. S. (in American National 
Cattlemen’s Association state associa- 
tion membership area) has next to the 
largest number of beef cattle? (Texas 
has most, of course). 

a. Kansas. 

b. Nebraska. 

c. South Dakota. 

6. How much money has U. S. speni 
in Mexico to help clean up foot-and- 
mouth disease there? 

a. $123,000,000. 

b. $200,000,000. 

c. $241,000,000. 

7. What are the dues for membership 
in the American National Cattlemen's 
Association? 

a. $25. 

b. 7 cents a head with $10 minimum 

ce. 5 cents a head with $5 minimum. 

8. What will be the probable action 
by Mexico when the border opens for 
imports into U. S.? 

a. Embargo against shipment of any 
live animals to the U. S. 

b. No action, but resumption of ex 
ports as before the border was closed. 

c. Restricted exports based on some 
kind of export control. 

9. Who is the price control boss who 
took Michael DiSalle’s place? 

a. Ellis Arnall. 

b. Eric Johnston. 

c. George Wilson. 

10. What kind of price control la¥ 
will Congress be likely to re-enact? 

a. Stiffer controls for two more yeal’. 

b. About the same as now for a yea! 
more. 

c. A law providing for automatic de 
control if items sell under ceilings. 

(See Answers on Page 28) 
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Production testing is not new. Breed- 


ers of dairy cattle have long measured | 
the milk and butterfat production of | 


their animals; breeders of race horses 


have uscd speed as the criterion, and | 


poultry b ‘eeders have used egg produc- 
tion. 

Now the USDA, 37 land grant colleges 
and the cattlemen of America are join- 
ing hands in a gigantic beef cattle im- 
provement program. Several different 


approaches are being used, but the final 
objective of all of them is the more 
efficient production of a higher quality 
product. 

The WSC department of animal hus- 
bandry has on test its three herds of 
beef cattle, including Hereford, Aber- 
deen-Angus and Shorthorns. In addition, 
the department and the agricultural ex- 


tension service are cooperating with a | 





number of cattlemen out over the state | 


in a production testing program. 

Through this production testing pro- 
gram, we are able to select out those 
animals that produce the most beef on 
the least feed. The importance of this 
type of work becomes fully apparent 
when it is realized that eight times out 
of 10 good doing cattle produce good do- 
ing calves. 

By using a similar procedure with 
swine, beginning in 1907, the Danes 
found that some families of hogs re- 


quired 30 per cent less feed than others | 


to produce 100 pounds of pork. 
In addition to efficiency of feed utili- 


zation, the WSC beef cattle improvement | 


program is designed to obtain (1) regu- 
lar production of the cows, (2) heavier 
birth weights of calves, (3) higher rate 
of gain and (4) superior type as deter- 
mined by a discriminating market. A 
pair of scales, records that should be 
kept anyway, and a progressive spirit 
are the three chief essentials of a co- 
operator in this program. 


A New Strain of Hogs 


In order to focus attention on the de- 
sirability and possibility of getting away 
from the lard problem, back in 1944 the 
WSC department of animal husbandry 
started a new strain of hogs by crossing 
Danish Landrace boars on Chester White 
sows. The Danish Landrace is the breed 
that the Danes developed, and which, 
according to reports, produces the high- 
est quality bacon in the world. 


When compared with hogs from an old 
established breed, these Landrace X 
Chester White crossbreds at WSC per- 
formed as follows: 


1. They produced 4 per cent more in 
hams, loins and bacons; 

2. They produced 25 per cent less lard; 
and 

3. They farrowed and raised one pig 
more per litter. 

This project is being continued on a 
long-term basis. Consideration is now 
being given to the release of the animals 
as a new strain or breed. 

These are only a few examples of the 
valuable livestock research projects cur- 
rently under way in our outstanding de- 
partment of animal husbandry at WSC— 
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put. MORE 
LIVE CALVES 


easily, quickly, safely and... 











is minimize harmful after-effects 


with Dr. Frank’s CALF PULLER 


You can pull calves and foals quickly and easily with Dr. Frank’s Calf Puller. 
The Puller is scientifically designed to apply traction in the right direction, in 
the right amount, and at the right time—in accordance with the natural processes 
of birth. Far superior to the old block-and-tackle method, the Calf Puller has 
never failed, even in severe “hip lock.” If you save one heifer or calf, $4950 
you save many times the cost of the puller! Thousands now in use. 
Guaranteed to pull Send check or money order to Postage Paid 
calves safer, quicker, or DENCOLO CORPORATION 
your money back. 375 S. Pearl St., Room 150 Denver 9, Colo. 
™ Write for our free new catalog of livestock supplies. 












PUSH-BUTTON FEEDING 
YIELDS HIGHER PROFITS 


Cc 
You'll be proud of the results possible with a 
Williamson Feed Plant. 


* Fatter Beef — Average over 2 lbs. per day. 
* Bigger Yields — Get in the “Over 60% Class”. 
* Better Grades — Make profitable “Primes”. 


WH. Featuring Robert’s Hay & Grain Grinding equipment. 


Write or phone for complete information. 


Plants feed 500 head to 60,000 


head or more JOHN W. 
COMPACT 
Forms its own streamlined W : a a F A MA i) °o N 


building 
LONG-LASTING & SONS, INC. 


res — ow 1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVE. 


MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 


ei or a a 
SYcamore 2-4392 UNderhill 0-2708 












ECONOMICAL 


Pays for itself within a few years 


AUTOMATIC 
Push-Button controls for each 
operation 


FLEXIBLE 
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Spray Your Own 
Livestock 


1), 2 Sizes for 25 Usetul Jods 
At Chek deed 


Corisy 


SET. 
SUCTION 


For good pumps, heavy duty by-pass valves, boom 
and broad-jet type sprayers—write 


EVANS SUPPLY DISTR. 
TIMNATH COLORADO 





Under average f 
conditions, Milking 
will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk and 
butterfat most economically. A 
Milking Shorthorn holds highest 
butterfat record in world — also 
highest records on twice-a-day milk- 
ing! Milking Shorthorns are BIG 
... have capacious deep body and 
mammary development of da 
cattle. Their TWO-WAY bargain- 
ing value plus greater saleability of 
calves means greater farm security 
under uncertain world conditions. 
Get FREE facts or subscribe to Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.;3 yrs., $5.00. 
Attend National All-Female Congress 
Springfield, Mo., April 25-26! 
Biggest Milking Shorthorn Sale of the year! 
Selections made by same methods ds for a 
national show. Cows not more than 7 years 
old at last birthday; heifers not less than 18 
months old and bred. All animals accepted 
for sale required to pass inspection of com- 
mittee appointed by State of District Assn. 
Each State or District Assn. limited to ten 
(10) head. Come one! Come all! You'll 
enjoy seeing your friends, attending ban- 
quet, meetings, etc. 

Write for FREE CATALOG! 
AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. AC-5, 313 S. Glenstone Ave. 
Springfield, Mo. 


EF PROBLEMS 
Bd al ae Good / 
WH GATE LATCH 


horthorns 








Designed by a practical stock- 

man, proved over ten years in 

use, the FENCE LINE GATE 

LATCH. is factory-produced of 

sturdy %” steel rod and heavy 

duty strap heoks. Practical on all wire fence 

gates. Safe, secure, easy to eperate from either 

side. 

See your dealer or clip this ad and mail with 
$2 cash or M. O. to 





Dept. CP Hyannis, Nebraska 
F.O.B. Hyannis, Nebr. 

Shipping Weight—4 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Please lude postage charges. 
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studies in breeding, feeding, production, 
management and marketing; and studies 
pertaining to beef cattle, sheep, swine 
and light horses. These investigations, 
and the many other valuable services 
rendered by the WSC department of 
animal husbandry, have brought about a 
close working relationship and a feeling 
of deep mutual respect and esteem be- 
tween our department of animal hus- 
bandry and the livestock industry of the 
state; a department of animal hus- 
bandry-livestock industry working rela- 
tionship which is second to none. 





| RANDOM ROUNDUP 


In Britain they’re substituting for 
substitutes these days. This is supposed 
to have been overheard in a shop in one 
of the towns there: A woman asked for 
some liver and was told, “Sorry, no of- 
fal.” “Can you,” she then asked, “find 
me some neck of lamb?”—to which the 
reply was that “You have had your ra- 
tion and we have nothing to spare be- 
yond that.” Whereupon she remarked, 
“Never mind, I’ll go next door (to the 
druggist) and get some aspirins.” 

* * * 


Australia’s teaming up with the mos- 
quitoes—or at least a certain species of 
them—in the hope it can do something 
about cleaning up its nearly 2,000,000,- 
000 rabbits which feast on grasslands 
vital to the country’s sheep population. 
“Myxomatosis,” a virus disease spread 
by this certain kind of insect, is fatal 
to rabbits, and rabbits only. 

* * * 

A ranch near Brookville, Miss., has 
been blessed with a triple birth to one 
of its ewes—rare enough in itself... 
but all of the lambs are black, which 
makes it especially unusual. 

* * * 


It recently took several days of nego- 
tiations before 33 cows that had unwit- 
tingly “violated” the border between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia could be re- 
turned to the Czechs. It was finally 
agreed by the “invaded” Austrians that 
the animals were not political refugees 
and could therefore be repatriated. 

* * * 

Switzerland’s severest outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease since 1938 has 
resulted in the destruction of 2,000 head 
of cattle, sheep and pigs, with the gov- 
ernment paying 80 per cent of the value 
to the owners of the animals. 

* * * 

Two ranchers have recently trans- 
planted their ideas on southwestern 
ranching in the old, traditional way, to 
the very edge of a big city. Choosing a 
132-acre site just outside of Pittsburgh, 
the partners have brought in a regis- 
tered Brahman bull and four cows of the 
breed to add to their stock of 60 Here- 
fords. They are working toward result- 
ing crossbreds of around 2,500 pounds 
each. 

a ae 

Who do you think is the new editor 
of the Carlisle, Ark., high school news- 
paper, which is called The Bison? The 








boy’s name is Joe Buffalo. 
* * * 

A rancher at Clear Lake, S. D., has 
five highly prolific ewes which recently 
gave birth to 13 lambs in two days, In. 
cluded in the profitable situation are 
three pairs of twins, a set of triplets 
and even a set of quadruplets. 

* * * 


This sounds sensible . . . Commissioney 
Charles W. Crawford of the Food and 
Drug Administration says eating ought 
to be fun and people would do well to 
use beefsteaks instead of bottles ag 
source of necessary vitamins. He thinks, 
also, that many diet faddists have some 
commercial interest in pushing the sale 
of certain of these supplement pills and 
elixirs. 

a a 

There’s one Texan who’ll know how a 
cow feels, next time he vaccinates it. 
Last time he tried it, the needle slipped 
and he was the one that got inoculated, 
Doctors gave him a rather painful shot 
of something to prevent infection and 
assured him there’s no danger in the 
mishap. 





Neckyoke Jones 
Says: 


“Speakin’ of presydential candy- 
dates,” observes my ol’ pardner, 
Greasewood, who runs a few head 
cows along with me on Long Pine, 
“mebbe we could find a good prospeck 
in Canada. Accordin’ to the news 
papers, someboddy up there has real- 
ly got some horse sense. They got it 
fixed somehow so taxes has been cut 
—and Canada has paid off part of 
the nashunil debt. Bizness is good an’ 
the Canuck dollar is now equal to 
Unkle Samuel’s 35c dollar. I hope 
the Canucks ain’t talkin’ too much 
about this here situation because it 
is goin’ to be right shockin’ to some 
of our boys down in Washinton who 
thinks the more you owe the better 
off you are. They also got a idee 
iffen you tax folks a lot they won't 
have so much money to spend—which 
seems to be about the only conclusion 
they have come to which could be 
called correck! 

“Of course iffen you are goin’ to 
make PMA payments to backward 
countries—which will be backward in 
payin’ back any loans—you got to 
have high taxes. Now some of the 
ramrodders in Washinton sez we have 
responsibility to carry the load for 
the rest of the world. Jest who give 
us the responsibility they don’t say— 
but the Swedes, the Brazils, the Ar- 
gentines an’ the Switzers don’t seem 
to feel that-a-way an’ they are goin 
along sawin’ wood, mindin’ their own 
bizness an’ keepin’ outen trouble. 
Mebbe we could find a Canuck who 
would be willin’ to go to Washinton 
fer a spell an’ straighten us out. 
Somebody, sure as Tophet, has got to 
do it!”—F.H.S. 
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OPS Meat Rule Held Void 


In a ruling handed down at Wichita, 
Kan., mid-April a federal district 
judge has stated the OPS regulation cov- 
ering grading, stamping and shipping of 
meat is voil “because of ambiguity” and 
not in !ine with congressional action. 
The regulation in question sets up a 
“system of record keeping with respect 
to deliveries of meat by sellers of meat 
at wholesale.” Also provided for is “uni- 


form grading of carcasses and wholesale 
cuts of beef, veal, lamb, calf, yearling 
mutton and mutton.” Judge Delmas C. 
Hill ruled, in effect, that Congress did 
not empower the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation to institute compulsory grading 
until and unless the President actually 
undertook to allocate meat. 


World Cattle Numbers Up 


The Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations estimates world cattle popula- 
tion at the start of 1952 to be a little 
higher than at the same time last year 
and appreciably above the average of 
the 1936-40 period. Some increase is also 
expected during 1952. The largest re- 
ported increase was for the North Amer- 
ican continent, where numbers rose 13,- 
000,000 from the 1951 estimate of 116,- 
000,000. For Europe, Asia and the Soviet 
Union increases were pegged at between 
1 and 3 per cent. Expansion was limited 
during 1951 in European countries by 
the tightening feed and forage situation 
and by severe outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease during the second half of 
1951. In the Balkan countries and the 
Soviet Union numbers are up slightly. 
World total is 821,000,000: head. 


Record Mountain Snows 


Record-breaking mountain snow packs 
from Canada to Arizona are reported by 
the USDA. This means generally abun- 
dant irrigation water and threatening 
floods on other streams besides the Mis- 
souri River. With few exceptions, the 
pattern of prospective heavy-snow water 
runoff, good summer streamflow and 
well filled storage reservoirs ran 
through the forecast reports from a 
dozen states and British Columbia. Ex- 
treme southern parts of New Mexico 
and Arizona, where drouth still persisted 
after mid-April, were exceptions noted. 
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“I wish you’d stop contradicting 
things I’m about to say.” 
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Chere is good 
+ 
music on the 


TELEPHONE Hour 


MONDAY NIGHT - NBC STATIONS 


Ezio Pinza, Lily Pons, Nelson Eddy, Jose Iturbi— 
these are a few of the famous guest stars who appear 
on the Telephone Hour, with Donald Voorhees and the 


Bell Telephone Orchestra. 


Cultivate the pleasant habit of listening every 
Monday—7 P.M., NBC Network. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








The hides and skins from which 
American tanners produce the finest 
leather in the world are the single most 
valuable by-product of the packing in- 
dustry. Demand genuine leather! 





Howdy-Do 
from 

2 Bar 2 

m 


Leather gives warm richness, distinc- 
tion and incomparable wearing qualities 
to shoes, luggage, handbags, belts, wal- 
lets, gloves, upholstery and many other 
articles. Demand genuine leather! 


FOR SALE 
112 BULLS 


Big, Rugged Range Bulls of 
WHR and Dandy Domino 
bloodlines. 
Inflation hasn't hit these 
They are priced to sell 
Contact us at 


1834 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
or Call us at CHerry 7202 


Painter Herefords 








FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 
MEEKER, COLO. 


They have been making good for ranchers all through the West. 





THE BEST IN POLLED HEREFORDS 


PLATO DOMINO 36TH—DOUBLE DANDY DOMINO CROSS 
We Export More Cattle Than Any Hereford Breeder in U. S. 


300 Head for Sale Per Year 


JOHN E. RICE & SONS, INC. 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


"lt Costs Less to Use the Best" 



















POLLED HEREFORDS 
Spidel Breeding 
60 A Year to 
Choose From 
Roberts Loan and 
Cattie Co. 
Wm. Spidel, Pres. 


Box 1096 
Roundup Montana 






















Fashion leaders and health authori- 
ties agree that no other shoe equals the 
all-leather one for health, for comfort 
and for appearance. Demand genuine 
leather! 














8-year experiment shows 
Angus calves average 


66 LBS. MORE AT WEANING 


In 8 continuous years of comparison by a 
leading state university between two 
major beef breeds involving 374 calves 
. . . ANGUS purebred calves outweighed 


purebred calves of the other breed by 66 


lbs, average at weaning time. Since all 
calves were fed and handled the same, 
this accurate experiment proves: “Angus 
calves grow faster!” Be ahead! Buy 
Blacks! Wean bigger calves! 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass'n 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
















Imitations and substitutes, colored or 
painted to look like leather, are some- 
times used to deceive the public—but 
nothing else can feel like leather, look 
like leather or have the quality of 
leather. Demand genuine leather! 


Duffy's 


ANGUS FARMS 
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A SPRAYER IS NO BETTER 
Than the Pump That Drives It 


THE CONTINENTAL 


Is a Good It’s Built 





















Good pumps are guaranteed. Learn how 
good pumps are built. You may need one 
for your old boom. Our pumps have made 
our field and livestock sprayers famous. 
Tell us what you need—We have it. Folders, 
prices and pump story free . . . Write: 


EVANS SUPPLY 
Timnath — DISTRIBUTORS — Colorado 









































“How to Live with Halogeton” tells 
how livestock owners may reduce losses 
from the weed through livestock man- 
agement practices. Bulletin No. 106 by 
John M. Fenley, is published by the 
Nevada Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice; in it, the author points out that 
complete eradication is no longer feasi- 
ble over most of the weed’s range, and 
control is expensive. Reseeding is a 
positive check on spreading halogeton, 
but is limited in its extent. The booklet 
is a thorough discussion of the problem. 
Copies available from Extension Editor, 


| University of Nevada, Reno. 


Ranchers who plan to clear land of 
brush and weeds by spraying chemical 
herbicides will be interested in a book- 


| let issued by the Thompson Chemicals 


Corp. It tells which chemicals to use, 
how to dilute and suggested methods 
of spraying. The booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing the Corporation at St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has made available many types 
of meat literature, in publications rang- 
ing from manuals on meat cookery to 
illustrated booklets on the development 
of retail cuts of beef, pork and lamb— 
from charts for teaching meat to pub- 
lications which depict correct carving 
methods—from folders on meat dishes 
for thrifty budgets to booklets and 
charts which show the contribution of 
meat to the adequate diet. 


The U. S. Field Station at Woodward, 
Okla., has prepared, and will send a 
copy on request, of a partial list of good 
sources of grass and legume seed suited 
to the Northern Great Plains area. The 
list is a convenient numbers-key system, 
with the various kinds of seed followed 
by numerals that refer to certain deal- 
ers or groups of them who handle it. 


Students and others interested in 
source material about the packing indus- 
try can once more secure from The 
Institute of Meat Packing, University of 
Chicago, the annual list of books and 
pamphlets on the subject. 


How and why to rid pastures and 
grazing lands of brush is explained in 
a booklet prepared by Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, St. Louis 4, Mo. The 12- 
page booklet is free; it goes into detail 
about cost, proper use, etc., of 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T. 


A pocket-sized booklet, ‘““Money Saving 
Tips on the Care of Your Truck Body,” 
is now available to help truck owners 
find hidden structural details of any 
make truck body which need periodical 
attention. Write Dept. 116, Mid West 
Body and Mfg. Div., Electrographic 
Corp., Paris, Ill., for copies. 





























Here are the answers to the “Cat. 
tle Quizzer” on Page 24. You really 
ought to turn to the question page 
and check off your answers before 
you read this. Cribbing’s not faiy, 
Multiply your correct answer by 10 
and there’s your score. 

Why don’t you write in and tel] 
us how you come out? We won't 
publish what you say about the quiz, 
but we should like to know how our 
questions strike the average reader, 
Write us about conditions in your 
area, too, or about anything else you 
want to get off your chest. 

Answers: 1. b.; 2. ¢.; 3. a.; 4. ¢,; 
&. Bs ea TB See Sas: Te 















“TOLL ROADS POPULAR 


Interest in building of toll roads con- 
tinues to spread. Reports from state 
capitals in recent weeks include the fol- 
lowing: 

Colorado: Toll receipts on the new 
Denver-Boulder turnpike continue to 
exceed all expectations and the state 
highway department calls its success, fi- 
nancially, “virtually assured.” 

Kansas: The legislature there will 
probably be asked next year to create a 
state turnpike commission to study and 
construct such roads. 

Oklahoma: The state turnpike author- 
ity recently agreed to put all of its 
Oklahoma City-Tulsa toll highway u- 
der contract before asking bids on an 
estimated $7,000,000 in additional bonds 
to complete financing of the project. 
The original revenue bond issue was for 
$31,000,000. 

Other states, particularly in the East, 
are showing more and more interest in 
the possibility of building good roads 
that will in time “pay for themselves.” 


FORECAST LIGHT HOPPER DAMAGE 


There’s hopeful word from the USDA 
about the grasshopper situation. De 
partment entomologists expect damage 
to U. S. crops this year to be light and 
localized if growing conditions are nor- 
mal. The belief is based on observa- 
tions of 1951 infestations and on egg 
count surveys made last fall throughout 
the West and Midwest. 















“Congratulations, Mr. Olsen, You 
are a father, you are a father 
and you are a father!” 
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RANGE SALES 


From Denver: Few loads Good and 
Choice 800-950-pound feeder _ steers 
moved off Kansas wheatfields at $28.90- 
$31, with supply of wheatfield cattle 
practically cleaned up. Few loads Choice 
Kansas yearling steers weighing 725- 
750 pounds brought $32-$32.50; a few 
loads Choice 550-560-pound stock steers 
moved out of Kansas and Colorado at 
$34-$35, latter price also taking a string 
in northeastern Colorado for mid-May 
delivery. A string Choice 500-pound 
short yearling Colorado heifers brought 
$31.25, some 570-pound heifers in the 
Texas Panhandle $32. 

From Fort Worth: Contracting of cat- 
tle was largely in west Texas and the 
Panhandle. One large string yearlings 
and two-year-old steers contracted for 
fall delivery at $80 per cwt. Other con- 
tracts for October delivery included 
Hereford steer yearlings and Angus 
steer yearlings at $30 with a sort at 
$29. One sale Choice steer yearlings for 
May 10 delivery on around 500-525- 
pound weights was reported at $36. 
One string mixed calves contracted for 
fall delivery at $33 for steers and $32 
for heifers. Some current delivery sales 
included 550-pound steer yearlings at 
$36.50 and string of Good light-weight 
Hereford calves at $40. Some previously 
contracted Medium grade 882-pound 
stocker steers delivered at $30. One 
string around 500-525-pound yearlings 
sold $34 for heifers and $36 for steers. 

From San Francisco: In California an 
occasional load grass steers and heifers 
was contracted at $30 for delivery in 
mid-May. Also couple loads fleshy, 
Good quality mixed calves or short 
yearlings estimated to weigh around 575 
pounds placed under contract at around 
$33 for late-May delivery for finishing. 
In Texas a 600-head string of around 
550-pound just Good stock calves sold 
for California delivery at $31.50 FOB 
Texas. In Kansas around 250 head of 
mostly Good yearling steers were sold 
for immediate delivery to California 
from $32 to mostly $32.50, while a simi- 
lar number of heifers brought from 
$30.65 to mostly $31.25. In Montana, a 
string of 300 heifers also sold for im- 
mediate delivery at $31.25. 

From Billings: Two loads Good and 
Choice 825-pound two-year-old stock 
steers in southwestern Montana brought 
$31.50 for immediate delivery. One load 
Good quality 3- to 6-year-old cows with 
calves at side brought $285 per pair in 
the Sims-Cascade area. 125 head white- 
faced steer calves contracted for Octo- 
ber delivery at $33 per cwt. In northern 
Wyoming a load of 512-pound Angus 
steer calves sold for $37 per ewt. for 
Immediate delivery. It was reported that 
about 600 head mixed calves in Texas 
Were contracted for late September de- 
livery, these estimated to weigh 375 
Pounds; the steer end at $34.50 and the 
heifer end at $32.50. 
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JUNIOR NOTES 

‘'he Kansas Livestock Association held 
its convention Mar. 13-15 at Wichita. 
No junior organization was started but 
there were more eligible boys there this 
year than last year. Those who were 
present made plans to attend the Na- 
tional convention at Kansas City in Jan- 
uary, 1953. It was tentatively planned 
that each one bring at least two eligible 
members to the state convention next 
year. If this goal can be met, Kansas 
will be on the records with a new junior 
organization.—LYNN PERKINS. 

ok * 7% 

Idaho’s Junior Cattlemen’s Association 
met in Boise at the same time as the 
senior cattlemen gathered for their 38th 
annual meeting. In addition to joining 
their elders for numerous of the pro- 
grammed activities of the annual meet- 
ing, the young people also held a number 
of meetings themselves, as well as a 





luncheon and a breakfast at which they 
heard an address by Tom Chase of Swift 
& Co., Chicago. Elected to head up the 
organization again for the coming year 
were the incumbent officers: Garth Eck- 
ert, president; Jack DeChambeau, vice- 
president; Corky Vaught, secretary- 
treasurer. 


NEW VACCINE FOR FOWL 


An improved killed virus Newcastle 
disease vaccine is now available from 
veterinary supplies, according to an- 
nouncement from Cutter Laboratories. 


VAMPIRE BATS INFECT 
MANY CATTLE IN MEXICO 


A cattle plague carried by bloodsuck- 
ing bats has appeared in many areas 
of Mexico and a nation-wide campaign, 
including sale of vaccine at a discount, 
is under way to thwart the infection. 





For Your Information and Assurance 


DIGESTA-BONE is Sterilized 3 Times 


14%, Phosphorus 
30° Calcium 
5°/, Protein 


Temperatures ranging from 217° F. to 298° F. are applied in 3 
steps for a total of over 10 hours, to all bones from which 
DIGESTA-BONE is made. 


Our method of bonemeal processing exceeds all Federal re- 
quirements for destroying disease-causing bacteria and spores. 
From raw material to feed trough, DIGESTA-BONE—sold only 
in new, 5-ply, valve seal paper bags—is protected against out- 


side contamination. 


FOR SAFETY AND FEEDING EFFICIENCY 
STANDARDIZE ON DIGESTA-BONE 


Write for Folder 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


PACIFIC DIVISION 


111 SUTTER STREET 














Rid Your Stock of Profit-Thieving 
Lice, Ticks, Grubs, Scab and Flies 
... the SPRAY-DIP way! 


SPRAY-DIP SATURATION gives you 100% kill of profit-stealing 
external parasites . . ; 
and safety unmatched by any other method. Driving sprays com- 
pletely drench every square inch of an animal from horns to hoof 
in seconds . . . penetrating the hair to the very pores of the hide 
with parasite killing insecticide. Recovers, filters and reuses run- _ 
off material for greater economy. It pays to spray the Spray-Dip 
way ... puts added beef profits in your pocket. Send for PROOF! 
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. and it does the job with speed, economy, 


Write for FREE literature 


LIVESTOCK SPRAYER MFG. CO. 765 Coleman St., San Jose, Cal. 
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Through a 





RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


DEAR COWBELLES: This month we'll 
let you hear from Mrs. O. W. Lynam, 
first president of our National. May I 
remind you that it is a duty and a 
privilege to share the hopes and aims 
of our organization. I hone there is not 
one of you who won't decide to af- 
filiate with the National. Don’t forget 
that charter memberships are still open. 
Mail $1 for 1952 membershin and dues 
to Mrs. Mell Harner, Sitka, Kan. (Mrs. 
Harper is the secretary-treasurer of the 
National CowBelles.) Let’s make the 
charter membershiv 100 per cent of that 


of all our state and local chapters! 
—D.L.M. 


MEET YOUR NEIGHBOR 


Mary Bacon Lynam needs no intro- 
duction to most of the cattlewomen of 
this country. Her father was a country 
doctor of the “horse and buggy days,” 
but even during his most active years 
he kept developing farm and ranching 
interests so that when illness ended his 
career of ministering to others he was 
completely satisfied to settle down as 
a livestock operator. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Lynam are native 
Kansans, both raised on farms, and both 
families have had agricultural and live- 
stock interests since they came to Amer- 
ica in Colonial times. 

Oliver Lynam and Mary Louise Bacon 
met at college, graduated in the same 
class, taught school a few years and 
were married in 1919, soon after Mr. 
Lynam’s discharge from the army. They 
have resided on the same ranch in Hod- 
geman County ever since their marriage. 
The Lynams have one son, Charles, who 
is now married and himself has a son 
two and a half years old. The Lynams 
operate as a family partnership, and 
during World War II Mrs. Lynam and 
Charles operated the ranch for four 


Mrs. O. W. 
Lynam of 
Burdett, 
Kan., first 

president of 

the 

American 
National 

Cow Belles. 


years while Mr. Lynam was again in 
military service. 

Mrs. Lynam’s life has always been 
one of inspiring community service . 
a living proof of that often-noted fact 
that the busiest people are often the 
very ones who find time to do the most 
for their fellows. For many years Mrs. 
Lynam gave music lessons in her home 
to those desiring instruction in piano 
or voice. She directed community glee 
clubs, and the Farm Bureau Chorus 
which sang at the State Farm and Home 
Week programs many times, as well 
as for local area meetings. 


She has always been active in the 
local rural Union Sunday School both 
as a teacher and as superintendant. She 
helped organize the County Historical 
Society in Hodgeman County, and was 
its first president. 

Mrs. Lynam served on local school 
boards for many years, and was the 
first woman elected president of the 
Kansas State Association of School 
Boards, serving two years (1936 and 
1937). 

I probably don’t need to remind most 
of you that she was also the first pres- 








Prominent Nebraska CowBelles who were on hand for last month’s regional 





meeting at Grand Island included: Mrs. P. C. Shockley, Valentine, president of 
the auxiliary organization; Mrs. Frank Haumont, Broken Bow, chairman of the 
ladies’ luncheon, and Mrs. Waldo Haythorn, Arthur, secretary-treasurer of the 


group. 
30 
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ident of the Kansas CowBelles. Ang 
now, as the first president of our new 
National, she is working “with the 
strength of ten” to make the organiza. 
tion a success. The least we can all do 
is stand behind her! 

“I am very humble regarding this 
national responsibility,” she says, “and 
my deep concern now is to serve the 
American National CowBelles to the 
best of my ability.” 

I don’t think there is one of us who 
doesn’t know she will do a fine job of it, 

The PRODUCER is proud to say “Meet 
Oliver and Mary Louise Lynam, your 
good neighbors . . . and mine.” 


To Our CowBelles 


By MRS. 0. W. LYNAM 

When the organizing committee be- 
gan working out plans for the National 
CowBelles’ constitution, it seemed ad- 
visable to make it as simple as possible 
for clarity and efficiency. They also 
considered some “points of policy” which 
they felt were of value and interest but 
did not need to be stated in the constitu- 
tion. These include their intention and 
determination to avoid all conflicts with 
the programs of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, and therefore 
will limit their scheduled business meet- 
ings and social gatherings to hours that 
are “open” for such and thus permit all 
CowBelles to attend the scheduled gen- 
eral sessions at conventions. There is so 
much talent among the CowBelle mem- 
bership that it seemed best to limit the 
president’s service to one year, and vice- 
presidents will be residents of three dif- 
ferent states. Only the secretary and 
president will be from the same state 
and area, in order to simplify the neces- 
sary time and expense. Each first vice- 
president will be expected to become the 
next president and can be _ planning 
ahead, selecting a secretary for nomina- 
tion at the regular annual meeting. 
Each vice-president will be assigned 4 
special duty by the president but planned 
in cooperation with the vice-presidents 
according to their special interests or 
qualifications. Accordingly, Mrs. Ralph 
Cowan of McNeal, Ariz., the elected first 
vice-president, will serve as_ historian 
for the American National this yeat. 
Mrs. Frank Fehling of Nathrop, Colo, 
accepted the chairmanship for public 
relations activity, and Mrs. Jesse Con- 
over of Ferron, Utah, will serve 4s 
membership chairman. 

The presidents of the various state 
CowBelle organizations who were elected 
to office in 1951 will serve as the general 
council of American National CowBelles 
for the year 1952. Those elected this 
year will be on the council for 1953. This 
permits the council members to serve 0 
a calendar year basis, from annual cot 
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o annual convention. We feel 


vention 

that this will simplify that feature, since 
new members will have an opportunity 
to become acquainted in January and 
serve through the year without interrup- 
tion. Each state president will have her 
allotted time on the council, though not 
necessarily duplicating her state term of 


office. ‘he following list of state Cow- 


Belle presidents, as of Jan. 1, will com- 
pose the general council for 1952: 
Mrs. Joe J. Lane, Jr., Willcox, Ariz. 
Mrs. Carl T. Carver, Delano, Calif. 
Mrs. A. J. Becksted, Red Feather 
Lakes, Colo. 
Mrs. John H. Hanson, Bowman, N. D. 
Mrs. John Sutton, Agar, S. D. 
Mrs. Amos H. Eckert, Boise, Ida. 
Mrs. Herb J. Barr, Leoti, Kan. 
Mrs. Mixon Bankston, Dry Prong, La. 
Mrs. P. C. Shockley, Valentine, Nebr. 
Mrs. J. Errol Hicken, Heber, Utah. 
Mrs. Fred D. Boice, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


The aim of the National CowBelles, as 
stated in the constitution, is to “assist 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation in its efforts to promote the 


welfare of the livestock industry.” This 
may prove to be a big order, but any 
new organization has to grow and 


develop as time and opportunity permit, 
and we must be alert to do the little 
helpful duties as they come along and 
gradually grow into the larger respon- 
sibilities. As wives of the stockmen we 
took “for better or worse,” we women 
of the livestock industry know that as 
an auxiliary we also accept similar hopes 
for the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association. Just as the very first Cow- 
Belle group was organized to promote 
friendly and social relations among local 
cattle people, so many of the area and 
state organizations were similarly 
formed to meet their social needs. This 
increased friendships, interests and un- 
derstanding among the women—which 
in turn has also strengthened the stock 
growers associations, increasing their 
convention attendance and memberships. 
It all adds up to better cooperation for 
the best interests of the industry, com- 
munity, state and country. 

The field of public relations is large 
and includes many kinds of activity, but 
it also “begins at home,” including our 
contacts with friends, neighbors and 
communities. Many of our state Cow- 
Belle associations have already demon- 
strated their ability along various public 
relations lines, making definite and 
Worthwhile contributions to their re- 
spective areas, and we hope these efforts 
will continue and grow in the future. 
As a National group, there are appar- 
ently three fields of endeavor we should 
consider as of first importance: Our 
“home work” with our own memberships, 
keeping them informed of our efforts, 
giving them usable and pertinent infor- 
mation regarding the industry which 
they can use personally or as groups in 
the other two “fields” of effort. Our 
second aim will be to contact other 
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women who are eligible for membership 
in the National organization, soliciting 
their help and cooperation. It also offers 
opportunity to assist other groups wish- 


| ing to organize on local and ‘state levels. 


We have received several letters since 
the Fort Worth convention asking for 
information on how to organize, and 
desiring copies of various state constitu- 
tions. The third field of primary im- 
portance may be stated as our “oppor- 
tunity contacts.” This is a means of 
furthering good will among various 
groups outside our industry, particularly 
the women’s clubs: social, civic, study 
and professional, the PTA’s, lodges, etc., 
to which our members may belong or 
whose friends may become interested in 
hearing more about the industry. There 
are some members in every group who 
could give an interesting message to 
these others and help clarify the status 
of the livestock producer. The personal 
effort of each member will be worth- 
while, though it may seem of small con- 
sequence, and be done mainly through 
visiting or even by correspondence. 
Newspaper publicity will also be help- 
ful, so do report your club meetings and 
other activities to your local papers, and 
do not forget your own Ladies’ Choice 
editor, Mrs. McDonald of the PRODUCER. 


CowBelle Notes 


A note from Mrs. Carl Caver, presi- 
dent of the California CowBelleés, tells 
of the very interesting trip she made 
with the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion tour of the central counties. The 
weather was beautiful, the countryside 
more lovely than it has been for sev- 
eral years after the good winter’s rains, 
and she says the lavish hospitality of 
the various county groups and the good 
company made it the finest trip that 
could be devised. 


In the group were CCA President 
Baumgartner, Secretary Dick and Mrs. 
Dick, Logan Morton, chief of the Cal- 
ifornia Bureau of Livestock Identifica- 
tion, and Mrs. Morton; James Hartnell, 
U. S. Marketing News Service, and Mrs. 
Hartnell; Clyde Sherwood, tax authority, 
and Mrs. Sherwood, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Carver. Mr. Carver, state chairman of 
public relations, went to help start more 
county public relations committees at 
grass roots-level, and Mrs. Carver to in- 
terest women in organizing more county 
CowBelle groups. 


We are happy to report on the six 
new CowBelle organizations in the state. 
They are: San Luis Obispo, president, 
Mrs. Archie Soto; Santa Barbara, pres- 
ident, Mrs. Dean Brown; Madera, pres- 
ident, Mrs. Walter Emrick; Merced, 
president, Mrs. Harold Vasche; Cala- 
veras-Tuolumne, Mrs. Clyde Sherwood; 
and Stanislaus-San Joaquin, presided 
over by Mrs. Frank Kurzi. 


The four older California chapters are 
The Kern County CowBelles, whose pres- 
ident is Mrs. Carl Caver; Tulare, Mrs. 
Clyde Carlisle; Santa Barbara, Mrs. Jere 








First Choice 
for 77 Years 


Those who demand the best have 
chosen Hyer for four generations. 
Hyer boots are made of finest 
Grade A leathers and guaranteed 
to give better, more comfortable 
fit. You can order your favorite 
heel and toe shape in any Hyer 
stock design—or have yours cus- 
tom made to your own design. 


Sizes for men 
and women. 
See HYER Boots 
at your dealer 
or write: Dept. 


in tt Hyer and Sons, Inc. 
OLATHE, KANSAS 
Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 


The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 

“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 
Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 


false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 

LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


PARKS, ARIZ. 
Williams 


Between Flagstaff and on Highway. 66 
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BULLS WITH SCALE, TYPE and QUALITY 


FIND THEM AT GETTYSBURG, S. D., MAY 13 
Selling: 5 tried young Herd Sires; 30 Herd Bull ‘Prospects; 60 Top Range 
Bulls; 15 Bred Females 
Write for catalog: L. R. Houck, Mgr. 
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Sheldon; Sacramento-Amador, Mrs. Gor- 
don Van Vleck. 

Another tour is scheduled for this fall 
in the northern counties, at which time 
it is hoped to add still more county Cow- 
Belle groups to California’s total. 

Thanks, Mrs. Carl Carver, for sending 
in this information—D.M. 


lunch and informal get-acquainted pro- 
gram on the first evening. The tables 
were attractively set with western place 
mats, checkerboard napkins, pencils and 
table runners which were furnished by 
the Ralston Purina representatives of 
Wichita and Garden City. 

Gala affair of the convention was the 
chuckwagon breakfast. The CowBelles 
appeared in western gear for this, and 
there were red kerchiefs for napkins and 
coffee in cans. The room was decorated 
with branding irons, iron cooking uten- 
sils, cow bells, ete. 

Two hundred and twenty women at- 
tended the annual dress-up luncheon at 
which Mrs. Sam Hyatt of Hyattville, 


National CowBelles Constitution and By-Laws 


CONSTITUTION Article IV 
Article I Section 1. The general council shall consist of 
Section 1. The name of this association shall 


the presidents or other elected delegate of 
be the American National CowBelles. This each state CowBelle organization plus two 
organization shall be the official auxiliary of 


representatives at large as may be agreed 

the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- upon by the officers representing members 
tion. 
Section 2. The of this organization 


from all other states. The general council 
shall act in ad advisory capacity to the 
shall be to assist the American National executive officers and serve as public re- 
Cattlemen’s Association in its effort to pro- lations ae, - 
en ee ee Section 1. The articles of this Constitution 
Section 1. Active members shall be women and By-Laws may be amended at any an- 
who are members of the American National 
Cattltmen’s Association and women who are 
wives, daughters, mothers or sisters of mem- 
bers of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association. 
Associate members shall be other women who 
are interested in the welfare of the live- 
ry. 
State or local CowBelle associations 
may become affiliated members by making 
annual donations to the American National 
CowBeliies. 


Article Il 
Section 1. The officers shall be president, first 
= presid two second vice-presidents 


The second annual meeting of the 
Kansas CowBelles, held at the same time 
in March at Wichita as the Kansas Live- 
stock Association was meeting, drew a 
good attendance. The program was so 
planned as not to conflict at any point 
with the general sessions of the parent 
association. Events included a Dutch 





nual meeting by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

BY-LAWS 
Section 1. The annual dues of an individual 
member shall be $1 per calendar year. 

Section 2. Only individual active saomibers of 
the American National CowBelles are en- 
titled to vote. 

Section 3. The duties of the president shall 
be such as the name of her office implies. 
She shall appoint all committees to be ac- 
tive during her term of office with the 
approval of the executive committee. 
Section 4. The first vice-president, two sec- 
ond _ vice-presidents and secretary-treasurer 

have the duties such as the name 
of their office implies, with the vice-presi- 


lent, 
a secretary-treasur urer, 

Pe 2. All elective officers shall be elected 
at the annual business meeting held during dents ass the special duties of historian, 
the annual convention of the American Na- parliamentarian and — relations or other 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. The term of _ anes, chairmanshi 
office for the president shall be one year Section 5. There shall sy a nominating com- 
and no person may hold the office of pres- mittee of five members appointed by the pres- 
ident for more than one term. ident. 

Section 3 —_ Be ge oe committee shall be Section 6. A majority of all votes of mem- 
composed of all elective officers. bers present shall constitute an election. 
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Wyo., wife of the National president, 
was the honored guest. (Also present 
were Mrs. O. W. Lynam of Burdett, Kan, 
the National CowBelle president, and 
Mrs. Mell Harper of Sitka, Kan., the Na. 
tional secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to office for 1952-53 were the 
following: Mrs. Wayne Rogler, Matfiel 
Green, president, succeeding Mrs. Her} 
J. Barr; Mrs. Floyd Casement, Sedan, 
vice-president; Mrs. Earl Kielhorn, Cam. 
bridge, secretary-treasurer. 

More than 100 members were added ty 
the rolls of the American National Coy. 
Belle Association at this Kansas meet. 
ing.—Mks. HERB J. BARR. 


Nebraska CowBelles—200 of them— 
were present in Grand Island when their 
menfolk assembled for a regional meet- 
ing last month. They (the ladies) took 
in the regular sessions of the state 
association, danced and banqueted with 
the stockmen and, in addition, held g 
luncheon of their own at noon. 


Mrs. Russell C. Larsen of Kimberly 
was elected president of the Idaho Cow- 
Belles Association during the annual 
meeting held at Boise, Apr. 14-15, 
Elected to serve with her were Mrs, 
Walter Schodde, Burley, vice-president; 
Mrs. Roy Mink, Gooding, secretary; Mrs. 
Edith Taylor, Grouse, treasurer; Mrs. 
Adelaid Hawes, Twin Falls, historian, 
More than 200 CowBelles attended. 


ANGUS DIRECTORY OUT 

A “Directory of Members” of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders As- 
sociation has been published for breed- 
ers and those interested in obtaining 
foundation stock. The new directory lists 
21,231 breeders of registered Angus cat- 
tle. It contains 148 pages of names. Mis- 
souri leads with 2,558 breeders; Illi- 
nois is a close second; Iowa is third. 


JOHNSON COUNTY HEREFORDS 
SELL, OWNERS AID CHARITY 

The recently held 10th annual spring 
show and sale of the Johnson County 
(Wyo.) Hereford Breeders Association 
at Buffalo set an average of $666 for 
53 bulls and $299 for six heifers. Total 
proceeds of the sale were $37,070. The 
top bull price was $1,500, paid for the 
grand champion of the show; the re- 
serve animal went for $1,200. Top heifer 
prices were $350 and $345. An unusual 
feature of the event was a community 
drive to raise funds for equipping the 
Johnson County Memorial Hospital at 
Buffalo, to open May 15. Two heifer 
calves which were donated brought $490, 
and another $1,000 in contributions was 
quickly pledged by people present for 
the auction. 


JUNIORS SHINE AT THEIR 
SAN FRANCISCO SHOW 

A fine showing of Junior beef high- 
lighted the Grand National Junior Live- 
stock Exposition which closed its 1952 
presentation at San Francisco on Apr. 
10. FFA youngsters entered 499 head 
of beef cattle in the exhibit; 4-H club 
members had 239 head. Receipts on 616 
of these came to $206,658.55, an over- 
all price average of $34.89 per cwt. 
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REGISTRATION RECORD SET 
ON PUREBRED HEREFORDS 

The nation’s purebred Hereford breed- 
ers showed the greatest registration in- 
crease on record during the first six 
months of the current fiscal year. Cer- 
tificates were issued for a total of 292,- 
372 whitefaced calves—an increase of 
50,000 over the same period last year. 
An all-time record of 2,377 registrations 
was issued from association headquar- 
ters each working day of the six-month 
period. 


KING BRANCH IN CUBA 


Already one of the biggest ranches in 
the world, the King Ranch of Texas, has 
recently announced establishment of a 
ranch in Cuba. (A similar operation was 
recently announced for Australia.) The 
initial herd to be sent to Cuba will con- 
sist of 700 commercial heifers and 100 
Santa Gertrudis bulls (the ranch’s own 
breed), as well as Quarter Horse stal- 
lions and mares. 


NEW S. D. HEREFORD PREXY 


South Dakota Hereford Association 
members have named Walter C. Taylor 
of Rapid City president. Mr. Taylor, who 
manages the Harney Peak Hereford 
Ranch, is also a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the state stock grow- 
ers association and in connection with 
the breed organization he now heads 
has put in considerable time and ef- 
fort in setting up the first 4-H club 
calf sale sponsored last year by the 
association. 


VON FORELL BULL SALE 
At Wheatland, Wyo., last month a 
sale at the von Forell Hereford Ranch 
saw 46 bulls sell for $38,645 to average 
$850. The top bull brought $1,750 and 
the next-high price was $1,500. 


CHICAGO SHOW PLANS 

Preliminary filing of entries for the 
short-fed carlot cattle classes of the 
1952 International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago is required to be made 
before May 1. The short-feds will be 
judged on a three-way basis—conforma- 
tion, quality and finish 50 per cent; 
gains 25 per cent; economy of gain 25 
per cent. Prizes of $100, $75, $50 and 
$25 will be awarded, and also a sterling 
silver trophy. 


POLLED PICTURES 

The American Polled Hereford As- 
sociation is going to grant an oft- 
repeated request for pictures of Polled 
Hereford cattle suitable to frame and 
hang in homes or offices. Colored pic- 
tures representing the ideal type of bull 
and female in this breed are now in 
preparation and should be ready within 
4a month for those who request them. 


GOOD SALE, ELECTION MARK 
POLLED SHORTHORN CONGRESS 
In the 12th annual National Polled 
Shorthorn Congress show and sale at 
Montgomery, Ala., Mar. 24-25, a total 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


Baker, Oregon 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 








MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Have a 4-year-old herd header we have used and 16 yearling heifers for sale. 
Will sell a top yearling bull at any time. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 











of $99,505 was realized on 120 lots for 
an average of $829. Sixty-four bulls 
averaged $866 and 56 females $787. The 
highest seller went for $3,500. Buyers 
came from 14 states. Hutchinson, Kan., 
was selected for next year’s congress. 
Newly elected officers of the breed 
association are: Henry Larson, New 
Ulm, Minn., president; Henry Dilatush, 
Memphis, Tenn., vice-president. Miss 
Emily Krahn, Chicago, continues as sec- 
retary. 


THE 1952 “BULLMANAC” 


Attractively assembled and illustrated 
is the 1952 “Bullmanac” of Jack Frost 
Ranches in Texas. It contains useful 
information and a running account of the 
Frost ranches and their cattle. Copies 
of this interesting booklet may be ob- 
tained from Jack Frost Ranches, 2112 
Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


Champion bull of 
the National Polled 
Shorthorn Congress 
in Montgomery, Ala., 
last month was this 
animal which J. R. 
Kenner of Hebron, 
Nebr., center, sold to 
George E. Smith of 
Keokuk, Ia., at left, 
for $3,100. Holding 
the bull is Roy Rut- 
ledge of Woodward, 
Okla. 


SHORTHORN EXPERT REPORTS 
ON AUSTRALIAN JUDGING CHORE 


Clinton K. Tomson, former secretary 
of the American Shorthorn Breeders As- 
sociation, and the first American to 
judge Shorthorn and Poll Shorthorn cat- 
tle at the Royal Easter Show in Sydney, 
Australia, said the exhibition had “uni- 
form and excellent quality.” 


HEREFORDS TO BOYS RANCH 


Purebred Hereford breeders from eight 
states last month presented a foundation 
herd of 14 females to Father Flanagan’s 
Boys Home. These will be used as a 
foundation herd in the home’s steadily 
expanding livestock program. Among 
breeders who gave heifers were: Sam R. 
McKelvie, owner of By The Way Here- 
ford Ranch, Valentine, Nebr., and Roy 
R. Turner, owner of Turner Ranch, Sul- 
phur, Okla. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 


M-T Applicator 
Castrator 


Castrates Calves, Sheep, 
Goats. Dehorns Calves, 
Goats. Docks Lambs. 
ee, eee ess 


Docking BECAUSE: There are 
no open wounds, blood loss, 





















weight loss, broken cords, 
stiffness. Less chance of in- 
fection. Saves time and la- 


bor. Holds four rings on re- 
lease ring and several cn 
cone, for fast operation. 
Stock can be moved imme- 
diately. No. broken’ rubber 
rings, no moving parts to 
wear out. Simple construction. 
Release ring has 154” opening 
to handle larger animals. 
Rubber ring stops blood cir- 
culation. Parts wither, dry 
up and fall off, leaving a 
clean, smooth operation. 
Thousands in use. 


Price Complete, With 
Instructions 


| teeny $6.00 


Postpaid in USA and 
Canada 
Write for Free 
Literature 













Price of special rubber 
rings to go with Applica- 
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M-T Sprayer Co. 


Livestock Supplies 
Post Office Box 7877 Denver 15, Colorado 





Harold Cleal, former field editor at 
the Ohio Experiment Station, has recent- 
ly joined the staff of the National Live 
Stock Producer in Chicago. 
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Frank Keogh, Watford City, N. D., was 
an office visitor in Denver on his way 
back home from Arizona. Mr. Keogh re- 
ports his section had a long, hard winter 
but he had plenty of hay and his cattle 
came through OK. 


O. J. Shaw of Boise, Ida., has resigned 
as Idaho brand inspector, effective June 
30. Mr. Shaw, who is president of the 
National Brand Conference, was Idaho’s 
first brand inspector, serving from 1939 
to 1940 and then returning in 1947. Mr. 
Shaw has been ordered by his physician 
to take a year’s rest. 


J. Sheldon Potter of San Francisco, 
president of the Tri-State Livestock 
Credit Corporation, announces the elec- 
tion of John H. O’Hair of Flagstaff, 
Ariz., to its directorate. Mr. O’Hair has 
had many years of experience in produc- 
ing and handling livestock and meat 
products in the Southwest. 


Two widely known Nebraska Hereford 
men, Robert D. Mousel, Sr., and Henry 
Mousel, have been honored by the Block 
and Bridle Club of the University of 
Nebraska for their contribution to the 
breed and the industry. In mid-April 
portraits of the two men were presented 
to the animal husbandry department of 
the university for its hall of fame. 


William E. Randall, livestock man and 
attorney, has been appointed assistant 
cashier of the Denver National Bank. 
He will assist Leonard N. Burch, vice- 
president and manager of the bank’s 
livestock loan department. 


John C. Baird, assistant supervisor on 
the Rio Grande National Forest at Monte 
Vista, Colo., since 1938, has been pro- 
moted to the position of forest super- 
visor of the Apache National Forest, 
Springerville, N. M., in the southwestern 
region. 


Edward W. Shultz, fire control and re- 
search staff assistant on the Cleveland 
National Forest, San Diego, has been 
promoted and transferred from the Cali- 
fornia region as assistant supervisor on 
the San Isabel National Forest, with 
headquarters at Pueblo, Colo. 


Jay Taylor of Amarillo, Tex., the first 
vice-president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, will be one of 
the princpial speakers at the annual 
meeting of the Colorado Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation in Colorado Springs, May 21- 
24, 


George Cross, Dubois, Wyo., rancher, 
has bought himself a place in mid- 
Florida. Advantages there, he says, are 
that the labor problem is not so bad; no 





hay to cut. The state, says Mr. Cross 
needs a brand law and recent moves jp 
that direction will probably result in one. 





NATIONAL FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 

The travels of Russell Thorp, Ameri- 
can National field man, are reflected 
through the helpful and interesting re. 
ports he sends in from every “port of 
call.” In meeting the cattlemen with 
whom he visits, Mr. Thorp—naturally Q 
friendly man himself—shares with them 
after many years of first-hand experi. 
ence, a down-to-earth knowledge and 
understanding of the important business 
in which they are engaged. 





Obituaries 


Alfred B. Randall: This well know 
Arizona cattleman passed away at his 
home in Mesa last month at the age of 
82. 


Hugh Kendrick: The 
Mr. and Mrs. Manville Kendrick of 
Sheridan, Wyo., died recently at Exeter, 
N. H. He was a grandson of the late 
Senator John B. Kendrick of Wyoming 
and Mrs. Kendrick of Sheridan, and his 
father is a former president of the Wy- 
oming Stock Growers Association. 


R. E. Boyle: The manager of Fontana 
Farms passed away at Fontana, Calif, 
May 1. He was a past president of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association and 
a member of the foot-and-mouth com- 
mission. 









Jo Toe (Cont. 


———— EDITOR fr.P.4 
eA r ) 


at prices about 15 per cent higher than 
ever known. Our soil is thoroughly sat- 
urated, streams and ponds full, with 
every prospect of an early and good 
grazing season.— Ralph Perkins, Elk 
County, Kan. 


(Editor’s note: The government re- 
ports pastures leased at record prices 
in Blue Stem-Osage areas of Kansas and 
Oklahoma. On the Blue Stem, the aver- 
age price of $27.75 compares with $19.40 
last season and $10.50 for 10 years. The 
average on the Osage is a couple of 
dollars lower.) 


WE’LL DO THAT—Thanks for the 
magazine . .. keep it coming!—Joe D. 
James, Goshen County, Wyo. 


DITTO—I enjoy the Producer and 
Cow Business — good information. We 
had about 2 inches rain in last 10 days. 
Things look good. Keep up the good 
work against controls.—Frank H. Cren- 
shaw, Curry County, N. M. 


WINTER WHIPPED — Glad to send 
my check. You are doing a good job and 
we all appreciate it. We have just got al 
awful tough winter whipped—wW. A. 
Ritchie, Harding, S. D. 
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Washington Notes 





TRAFFIC EXPERT TESTIFIES 


On Apr. 4 Chas. E. Blaine, American 
Nationa! traffic manager, testified be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce with respect to 
96 bills introduced in the Senate affect- 
ing rail and other transportation. Neces- 
sarily voluminous and often technical in 
nature, it is impossible to give the testi- 
mony on these pages, It suffices to say 
that Mr. Blaine is a top traffic attorney 
in the country and has represented live- 
stock shippers for many years and is 
entirely conversant with their problems 
and thus can be relied upon properly to 
represent them. 

In presenting the testimony, Mr. 
Blaine also represented the National 
Wool Growers, the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association, the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association and 
the Livestock Traffic Association. Mr. 
Quasey of the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association joined in the testi- 
mony for his organization. 


“QUESTIONS,” INDEED! 


Agriculture Secretary Charles F. Bran- 
nan was one of many persons who last 
month took Radio Commentator Robert 
Montgomery to task for his intimations 
ona recent program that foot-and-mouth 
disease may not actually have existed in 
Mexico at all. (See April issue of 
PRoDUCER.) On Mar. 31 the secretary 
wrote Montgomery that three broadcasts 
earlier that month were “complete dis- 
tortions of many facts which are easily 
available and were an enormous dis- 
service to both farmers and consumers 
of this country.” 


Subsequently, in a hearing before a 
committee of congressmen, the radio 
speaker insisted that he had merely 
asked questions about the foot-and- 
mouth situation and made no statements. 
It might be said, however, that there 
are ways of asking questions which 
make statements by innuendo and there 
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“The ecntnn is getting a little 
behind in his appointments.” 
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is little doubt in anyone’s mind how the 
listeners interpreted the Montgomery 
“questions” on those particular evenings. 


FARM WAGE RAISE 


A recent ruling of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board states that wages of farm 
workers can be increased up to 15 per 
cent over 1950 or 5 per cent over 
1951 without specific application for a 
board permit. 


BUY AMERICAN 

Amending the pending 1952-53 mili- 
tary appropriation bill, the House has 
stipulated the army cannot use any of 
its new appropriations to purchase for- 
eign wool unless it certifies domestic 
wool is not available in either suffi- 
cient quantity or proper grades. 


FEDERAL PAY ROLL UP 


A report by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations discloses that 
employes of the executive department 
of the federal government increased by 
319,050—15 per cent—in the past year. 
Government employees totaled 2,510,806 
on Jan. 1, 1952. 


BELTSVILLE TO DENVER 

The USDA announced last month that 
the Bureau of Animal Industry is trans- 
ferring its beef cattle investigation sec- 
tion from Beltsville, Md., to Denver, 
Colo., as a more centrally located point 
in the beef cattle producing area. 


AUTHORITIES TRAIN WEAPONS 
ON ANTHRAX OUTBREAK 


THREATS 
Livestock men and USDA officials, 
representatives of the U. S. Public 


Health Administration and the Food and 
Drug Administration recently met to 
discuss means of combatting what they 
termed “unusual outbreaks of anthrax.” 
The disease, also communicable to man, 
has appeared in several hitherto unin- 
fected states recently, particularly in 
swine herds. Ordinarily, the disease is 
a much greater threat to cattle, and it 
usually occurs during the summer 
months. Outbreaks among farm animals 
in some states have been traced to con- 
taminated bonemeal imported from 
Belgium, with the actual source indi- 
cated as Indian and Afghanistan, ac- 
cording to the American Meat Institute, 
and it was added that processing pro- 
cedures in the U. S. would kill anthrax 
spores should any happen to be present. 


The group which met to discuss the 
problem passed these solutions: One ask- 
ing the secretary of agriculture to act 
to prevent the importation of bonemeal 
or products containing it, or bones, for 
use as feed or fertilizer, except when 
proper sterilization has taken place; an- 
other asking that the secretary require 
feed manufacturers to tag all feed con- 
taining bonemeal and moving in inter- 
state commerce to certify as to proper 
sterilization, and for reports to be made 
monthly to the BAI on all outbreaks 
in the states, with a national report to 
follow. 















IN COLORFUL 
NEW STYLES 


Always leading—in style, in 
quality, in comfort, in econ- 
omy-—Nocona Boots are be- 
ing shown in many new pat- 
terns with a variety of col- 

ors and color combina- 
tions. If there’s no No- 

cona Boot dealer near 
you, write to us. 





NOCONA BOOT CO. % NOCONA, TEXAS 


STOCKER CATTLE 
Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native anc 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in 
all areas. 

Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 


Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 
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For up-to-date health care and more 
effective control of diseases you can 
rely on the new, easy-to-use, 600-page 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH 


Encyclopedia 
The practical advice and proven methods of 
314 livestock specialists. Edited by Rudolph 
Seiden. 


3,700 entries from A to Z for quick check on 
the best, safest, most economical ways of live- 
stock health care. Prevention and control of 
diseases. Effective use of drugs, chemicals, feed 
supplements. What to do in emergencies. Hun- 
dreds of other questions answered. Popular and 
scientific names to look up. All terms explained. 
307 — oo. 
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Start using LIVESTOCK HEALTH. The 
book can save you more than its cost 
the first ‘time you use it. Test its 
practical value for ten days. 


SPRINGER 
Publishing Co., Inc. Dept. H-2 


1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me, on trial, the new LIVESTOCK 
HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA .. . I enclose $7.50, 
to be promptly refunded in full if, within ten 
days I mail the book back to you. 











MADSON & FORTHUN 


FOR SALE 


35 yearling bulls. This is a 
good uniform bunch of range 
bulls. Good bone and plenty 
of depth of body. Write for 


details. 


Visitors Welcome 


ALEXANDER, N. D. 





In 1951, tanners paid $453,000,000 for 
domestic hides and skins—representing 
more than 5 per cent of the total value 
of the animals sold hy the livestock 
raisers of the United 
genuine leather! 


States. Demand 







WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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RANGE RAISED BULLS 


for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 
xk * 











F. R. FARNSWORTH 
Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 








= 
Are You Keeping Up... ae atest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2; Mis- 
—- Stockman Farmer, M., $1. 


rses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
$2; Ranchman (Quarter- 


American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Florida Poultry & Farm 
Journal, M., $1. 
Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, m., $1; California Rabbit Magazine, m., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m., $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, m., $1. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 
Send dime for Mst—hundreds more. 
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RAIL FREIGHT RATES UPPED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the requested 9 per cent 
increase in freight rates for railroads 
operating throughout the South and 
West and a 6 per cent raise for eastern 
carriers. Freight moving between the 
territories will be subject to a 9 per cent 
increase. Thus the railroads are granted 
geneally speaking the full 15 per cent 
increase they had been asking for, for an 
estimated $678,000,000 raise in their an- 
nual revenue. Certain “protective serv- 
ices,” etc.; i.e., loading or unloading live- 
stock, were exempted from the raises. 


PRESSURE TROUBLE, PROTEIN 
SAID NOT TO BE RELATED 


Science has gone a long way toward 
disproving the old theory that the use 
of meat in the diet causes high blood 
pressure. This is the gist of an article 
on “Protein and Blood Pressure” by Dr. 
Simon Robard of the Medical Research 
Institute of Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago, appearing in the current issue of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s “Food and Nutrition News.” 
The medical authority brings out the 
interesting point that Greenland Eski- 
mos are not subject to high blood pres- 
sure in spite of the fact that they live 
almost entirely on animal protein and 
fat. Also, several studies have shown 
that patients with high blood pressure 
had consumed no more protein than oth- 
er comparable groups of people with 
normal pressures. 


CANNED MEAT OUTPUT ON RISE 


The production of canned meat has 
gone up 38 per cent in the past two 
years, according to the president of the 
National Meat Canners Association, C. L. 
Nelson. In 1948 about a billion pounds 
of canned meats were produced, and in 
1951 the figure went up to nearly one- 
and-a-half times as much. Currently, 
canned meat production represents 
slightly more than 10 per cent of the to- 
tal federally inspected meat production 
—attributable, says Mr. Nelson, to im- 
proved quality of the product and in- 
tensive industry advertising. In June of 
this year the industry will hold its big- 
best promotion of canned meats, with all 
related interests participating. 


SEE FOR THEMSELVES 


The Oregon state game commission, 
in its desire to familiarize the public 
with critical deer problems, has con- 
ducted representatives of 25 sportsmen’s 
clubs on week-end trips through the 
state’s winter deer yards. Several of 
the state game departments have used 
this way of overcoming public resistance 
to sound big-game management where 
over-populations exist. One difficulty in 
trying to convince sportsmen of the 
necessity to reduce herds is explained by 
the fact that the critical time of year 
comes long after most hunters have left 
the fields. 


COSTS GOING UP 


Production costs on ranches and farms 
are expected to rise about 5 or 6 per cent 
this year to the highest level ever, says 
the Department of Agriculture. Wage 
rates, which in January were 11 per cent 
higher than a year ago, may average 5 
to 10 per cent above that. Machinery 
through March cost 6 to 8 per cent more 
than last year and will probably stay a 
that figure. Feeds, up 9 per cent the 
first quarter this year are expected to 
stay high unless the crop rises above 
early indications. Seed is up and ferti. 
lizer will probably average 4 to 5 per 
cent higher’this spring than last. Build. 
ings, fences and pesticides will be little 
changed, but real estate taxes payable 
this year may be up about 3 to 4 per 
cent from 1951. 


WORLD HOG NUMBERS 

On Jan. 1 of this year world hog num- 
bers were estimated by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations at 305, 
000,000 head—a record total, and an in- 
crease of about 3 per cent from a year 
earlier. World numbers are now 5 
per cent above the 1936-40 average, with 
the gain made largely in North and 
South America. European hog popula- 
tions are close to the pre-war level with 
increases in western European countries 
nearly offsetting declines in the eastern 
part. Rate of increase for the past year 
of 3 per cent is about one-half that for 
the previous three years, indicating a 
slowing-up in the post-war expansion of 
hog numbers. . 


TRIED VS. ARTIFICIAL WAY 

The philosophy that America must 
have cheap, subsidized food is more po- 
litical than economic, says Economist 
Ear] L. Butz of Purdue University. “This 
philosophy underlies current pressure 
for price ceilings on food .. . The basic 
question is not whether meat producers 
are making too much money or not 
enough money or just the right amount 
of money. The basic question is whether 
we want to distribute the meat we have 
by using the price system that we grew 
up with or by using an artificial method 
of distribution controlled by somebody 
in Washington.” 
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May 8—7th annual meeting, Northwest Okla- 
homa Cattlemen’s Assn., Woodward. 

May 12-14—Oregon Cattlemen’s Convention, 
Prineville. 

May 15-17—Convention, 
men’s Assn., Colfax. 
May 21-24—-Convention, Colorado Cattlemen’s 

Assn., Colorado Springs. 

May 22-24—-Convention, Montana Stockgrowers 
Assn., Butte. 

June 3-5—Convention, Wyoming Stock Grower, 
Cheyenne. 

June 5-7—North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Dickinson. 

June 9-11—South Dakota Stock Growers’ con- 
vention, Aberdeen. 

June 12-14—Nebraska Stock Growers’ conven- 
tion, Gordon. 

June 30—National Livestock Brand Conference, 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 3-7—-67th annual convention, National 
Assn. Retail Meat and Food Dealers, New York 
City. 

Oct. 4-11—42nd annual Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 30-31—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show & Sale. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 9—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 

Nov. 15-19—-Ogden, Utah, Livestock Show. 

= 29-Dec. 6—Chicago International Exposi- 

on. 

Jan. 4, 1953—-Executive meeting, American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Assn., Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 5-7—56th annual convention, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Jan. 16-24—-National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Washington Cattle- 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In Thousands of Pounds) 

Mar. 31 Feb. 29 Mar.31 Mar. 31 

1952 1952 1951 Avg. 

Frozen Beef ....243,906 243,301 120,762 126,805 

Cured Beef .... 10,477 10,682 10,496 12,086 

Total Pork 809,963 793,870 648,384 568,529 

Lamb, Mutton.. 15,911 13,532 1,727 12,337 
Lard & Rend. 

Pork Fat .... 68,702 53,816 78,352 112,145 

Total Poultry 233,482 270,397 192,913 192,388 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Apr. 23, 1952 Apr. 26, 1951 
.------$35.50—38.50 $37.75—42.50 
33.00-36.50 35.25-39.75 

- 28.15-33.00 34.25-36.25 
26.00-28.75 32.00-34.50 

fe 30.00-36.00 34.00-39.00 
Calves—Cm.-Gd. ........ 26.00-32.00 29.00-35.00 
F.&8, Strs.—Gd.-Ch. .. 29.00-37.00 33.00-40.50 
F.&8, Strs.—Cm.-Md... 23.00-30.50 28.00-33.50 
Hogs (200-240 Ibs.).. 17.10-17.50 21.25-22.10 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. 26.00-27.00 37.50-39.00 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. 11.00-13.50 22.00-—33.00 


Steers—Prime ..... 
Steers—Choice 
seere—Good 


BUY PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES WHOLESALE. 
Films, Cameras, Projectors, Binoculars. Expert 
Camera Repairing. Free Catalog. Capitol Photo 
Supplies, 2428 Guadalupe, Austin, Texas. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 
RANCHES 


Large and small for cattle and sheep. 
Bluegrass and clover pastures, running 
water, well improved. Price $15 to $40 
per acre, also grade A dairies. 


FREE LIST 


GLOBE REALTY CO. 


2427 College St. 


Springfield 3 Missouri 


Patronize Producer Advertisers 
May, 1952 


“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


Classified rates: 70 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach can 
show you the best. So. Colo. Land & Livestock 
Co., Offices: Klein Hotel Building, Phone 17, 


Walsenburg, Colorado. 


Real Estate Broker 


ALEX JOHNSON HOTEL 
RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 


170 ACRES—MODERN HOME, 69 HIGHWAY at 
price of land, $13,500. 140 acres, modern, lots 
buildings, $14,500 on 54 Highway. 320 acres, 
improved, 200 good cultivation, 30 meadow, 90 
pasture. Possession May ist. Price $17,600. 
L. R. Turner, Realtor, Ft. Scott, Kansas. 





GOOD HOMES in the Ozarks; free lists. Owensby, 
Buffalo, Mo. 


970 ACRES: 100 a. timber; pasture; 80 a. culti- 
vated; balance bluestem; 2 barns; 2 silos; 2 
windmills; 8-room house; electricity; good road; 
handle 240 cows. Chester M. Newell, Realtor, 
Lamar, Missouri, Phone No. 4733 or 2495, 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 


Ranches and Agricultural Properties 
LOW initial cost; VERY LOW TAXES and 
LABOR 
A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
Bob Hudson Land & Cattle Company 
Box 385, Edcouch, Texas Ph. 596 








4,012-ACRE MAGIC CIRCLE BLUESTEM ranch 
near Sedan, Kan. See Bell & Wilson, Arkansas 
City, Kan. 


1,740 ACRES GRASSLAND, modern dwellings; 
running water. 1,600 acres grassland, common 
improvements; springs. 

M. WILHELM 

Seligman, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Farms, Ranches. Graham E. Rose, 


Realtor, P.O. Box 842. Phone 263. Ocala, Florida. 


FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
or diversified farms, write for listings 
to 


H. H. SCHMITT 


Prineville, Oregon 


CAYWOOD'S 


RANCHES ® 
FARMS ®@ 


CITY PROPERTY ® 
LIVESTOCK BROKER ® 


506 Main St. Phone 161 


Walsenburg, Colo. 











RANCHES, FARMS 
1,200 Cow and Calf Setup 


OVER 7,000 A. of irrigated valley cattle ranch. 
Cheapest water in the State. Will carry 1,200 
head cows, their calves, could be increased 
to 2,000. Lowest cost ranch per animal unit 
ever offered in Sacramento Valley. Price 
$305,000. $130,000 down payment. Phone, 
wire, or write either office. 


STROMER REALTY CO. 


Marysville Hotel Bldg., Ph. 35411, 
Marysville, Calif. 
Willows Hotel Bldg., Ph. 601, 
Willows, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Irrigated stock farms in winter 
garden area southwest Texas; year around pas- 
ture; good climate; reasonable; other ranches. 
Russell Gotcher, Sabinal, Texas, Box 734, Ph. 
195. 


RANCHMEN 
I NEED LISTINGS ON 
LARGE CATTLE RANCHES & FARMS 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Have many qualified buyers. 
Immediate Inspection. 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 
626 Title & Tr. Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


144 ACRES—STOCK AND GRAIN FARM, all under 
fence, 90 grass and meadow. 5-room house, 
electricity, 2 barns, other buildings; 3 wells, 2 
ponds, springs; $8,500, $4.500 cash, terms on 
balance. Fred Reukauf. Hartville, Mo., Route 2. 


FOR SALE—6,600 acre combination ranch, run 
sheep, goats and cattle; well watered by springs, 
good improvements, 200 in farm, fine hunting 
ranch, deer, turkey, possession now, all mineral 
rights. Price $200.000. Uvalde County. BOX 734, 
Sabinal, Texas. (Phone 195.) 





For Sale—Terms, Cash 


1 700-acre ranch, 10-room two-story 
stone mansion, 100 acres bottom land, 
25 Hereford cows, also about 20 Here- 
ford heifers and calves, 8 brood sows, 
$5,000 worth of furniture, practically 
new; $10,000 worth of farm equip- 
ment. Tractor and all equipment, pick- 
up hay baler, jeep, team of horses and 
wagon, all goes for $50,000; quick: 
possession. 1 1,800-acre improved 
ranch joins town, $40 per acre; 2 
1,600-acre ranches, 100 cattle, tractor, 
equipment, $75,000; 1 2,500-acre 
ranch, improved, $20 per acre; 1 
348-acre ranch, well improved, $11, 
000; 1 800-acre ranch, 200 bottom, $20 
per acre; 1 310-acre ranch on black- 
top, $35 per acre; 1 1,000-acre ranch, 
125 bottom, river through it, $27.50 
per acre; 1 508-acre ranch, creek bot- 
tom land, well improved, $12,500; 1 
120-acre ranch, 4-room rock house, 
electricity, $5,000; 1 185-acre ranch, 
well improved on blacktop, $9,500; 1 
2,809-acre ranch, improved, 100 cat- 
tle, 20 brood sows and other hogs, 
several horses, large Chevrolet truck, 
all farm equipment, $100,000; 1 360- 
acre ranch, 1 mile from _ blacktop, 
$14,000; 1 5,500-acre ranch, near War- 
saw, Mo., plenty water and grass, hay, 
improvements, $20 per acre; 1 5,750- 
acre ranch, near Alliance, Nebr., well 
improved, hay, water, grass, $25 per 


acre. 
CALL—SEE—OR WRITE 


WALKER C. JOHNSON 


Alton, Missouri Phone 93 








“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 70 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 





RANCHES, FARMS 





RANCHES, FARMS 


FOR SALE . .. and Continuous Buyers of 


Old Mexico Ranch and Farm Land 


ALSO 
BRAHMAN 
CATTLE 


PHONE—WRITE—WIRE 


E. J. McDermott 


Mail: 2301 E. Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. Phones: 
57033, Phoenix; 5597 and 3441, Chandler, Arizona. 








VARIOUS 


PRODUCTIVE RANCHES 


Colorado and Wyoming; 100 to 1,200 head 
carrying capacity. Colorado ranches prin- 
cipally in southern area. We can help fi- 
nance each sale. Listings invited. 


H. W. KING 


325 Cooper Bldg. Denver 2, Colo. 








CENTRAL KANSAS RANCH 


2600 acres native grasses, 600 acres bottom in 
wheat, alfalfa. Good fences, abundance of water, 
moderate improvements, electricity. Can include 
1200 acres adjoining, modern improvements. 
Farm equipment and 570 Hereford cattle op- 
tional. Write for details and photos. 
GRESHAM AND LAND, REALTORS 
1201 So. Broadway, Wichita, Kansas 





78 ACRES—30 in Cultivation, Balance in pas- 
ture. all fenced. Five-room home, electricity. 
telephone. Garage; 24x30 barn; hen house; good 
well: 11%4 mile from town, 15 miles from Lake 
of the Ozarks; on gravel road, mail, milk route; 
school bus near place. Price $6,000. Possession 
30 days. Walter Scott, Stover, Mo. 





West Texas Real Estate Agency 
FARMS - RANCHES - CITY PROPERTY 


General Insurance 


FARM AND RANCH LISTINGS 
NEEDED 


Tel. 5-5317 Lubbock, Texas P.O. Box 1114 








WILLAMETTE VALLEY Farms—Enjoy our balmy 
climate. Send 25c for our illustrated catalog. 
Kingwell Agency—Box 267-G, Corvallis, Oregon. 





WRITE US FOR NEW PICTURE of good Missouri 
farm bargains. Your Missouri farm bargain head- 
quarters. Cowgill Farm Agency, Milan, Missouri. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CATTLE RANCH 


19,970 acres deeded, 2,000 head Taylor Grazing 
Permit. 3,000 acres irrigated, additional 1,000 
acres grain land. 1,600 acres meadow and 
alfalfa. Free ne water from three large 
reservoirs owned by the ranch. Carrying capac- 
ity 3,000 head the year around. Excellent sum- 
mer range. Well improved. 1,357 head of cattle, 
mostly young cows. Lots of farming equipment. 
Price $860,000. 
E. M. Summers, Realtor 

1735 Pine Street P. O. Box 693 


Redding, California 


FAMOUS EASTERN RANCH 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
DUDE & STOCK RANCH 


130 miles from New York City, good roads, 
high altitude, modern cabins accommodate 
70 people, log and stone dining hall, large 
recreation hall, modern home, newly built, 
750 A., swimming pool, horse barn, 50 
horses, rodeo field, 1951 gross was $60,000 
from dudes and cattle. May to October sea- 


son. Plenty of hay, and cheap labor, handles 
200 grass feeders or 100 cows. Plenty water. 


Fenced and cross fenced, cannot handle 
dude business because of ill health and wish 
to sell or will trade for cattle ranch in 
California, Nevada, or any other mild winter 
western state. Small ranch ‘and cash will be 
accepted. Present value of buildings and 
equipment $125,000. Low taxes. Write 
Tumbleweed Ranch, Westkill, New York. 








CALIFORNIA CATTLE RANCH 
32,000 acres deeded, 8,000 acres Forest Reserve, 
5 sets improvements, 25 inch annual rain belt, 
17 miles from Pacific Ocean, San Luis Obispo 
County. $41 per acre, will run 3.000 head. Will 
sell 14,000 acre unit for $630,000. 3 sets im- 
provements. 
EVANS BROKERAGE CO. 

1118 Chorro St. San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


CAL. CATTLE RANCHES 
NO. 1 


13.000 ACRE mountain range near Modesto. 
Fair buildings. Capacity 800 winter stocker 
cattle. 80% open. No winter feeding of hay. 
Strong feed country. Price $200,000. 


NO. 2 


2150 ACRE hill range near.Tracy. 80% open. 
Strong feed country. Old buildings. Capacity 
250 head winter stocker cattle. No winter feed- 
ing of hay. Price $80,000. 


R. W. DIDDOCK 


1409 11th St. Modesto, Calif. Ph. 30458 





CATTLE 


SELECTED DAIRY HEIFERS and calves from na- 
tionally known “America’s Dairyland.” Sold on 
approval. Write for FREE information. Green- 
wald Brothers, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 








DOGS 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD—Border Collies. America’s 


most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. 
Choice colors. 





Fairmount Farms, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


FILM FINISHING 





FREE — 5x7 Enlargements — FREE 
(With Each Roll Developed) 
Guaranteed highest quality at lowest price. 
All Work by Master Craftsmen. 
8-exposure roll, Jumbo prints, 35c 
12 to 16 exposures, Jumbo prints, 50c 
FAST SERVICE 
Write for free mailers, enlargement coupon, 
and price list. 

BELMONT STUDIOS 
Box 4724. Dallas 6, Texas 
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INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELIC, CURIOS 
4 very fine ancient Indian Arrowheads, $1, 
4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads, $1.00; 1 ‘Ancieyi 
Stone Tomahawk, $1.00; 2 Flint Skinning Knives 










; 10 Arrowheads from 10 states, $1): 
20 Damaged Arrowheads, $1.00; 10 Fish ' 
$1.00; 10 Hide Scrapers, $1.00; 4 Perfect Saw 
edged arrowheads, $1.00. The above 11 offers 
$10.00 Postpaid. List free. 

LEAR’S, GLENWOOD, ARKANSAS 














IODINE FOR LIVESTOCK 





— 


“DFI’—POTASSIUM IODIDE U.S.P. 90%. Pou 
$3.45 postpaid, sufficient for 580 Ibs. stock gait 
or minerals. Straight powdered livestock Iodine 
Avoids guesswork. Prevents weakness in ney. 
born young. Saves many an extra cal’, Used, 
recommended by western cattlemen since 1935, 
Particulars. CULLINAN, BUCKTAIL, NEBR. 


a TE 


SEED 


INTERMEDIATE WHEATGRASS Seed, top quality, 
from our cultivated fields. Order now. B & 3 
Co., Valentine, Nebr. 











—_. 


SEED—Lincoln Brome, Western Wheat, Crestei 
Wheat, Intermediate Wheat, Tall Wheat, Sani 
Love, Blue Grama, Side Oats Grama, Buffalo an 
other native grasses. Hardy Dryland Alfalfs 
Sweet Clover, Red Clover, Alsyke Clover ani 
Ladino Clover. Certified Wheat and Rye. Writ 
for price list and samples. All seed guarantee 
satisfactory. 

Arrow Seed & Supply, Broken Bow, Nebr. 











GRASS SEEDS FOR RANGE, Pasture and Hyy. 
Improved ranges improve stock returns, repay: 
ing tremendous dividends on the small invest 
ment required. Get that improvement by sowing 
or reseeding Brome Grass, Wheat Grasses, Bu- 
falo Grass, Grama Grass, Sweet Clover, and all 
the other proven grasses. Let us send you fre 
Bulletins, Prices and Samples along with 195) 
Free Catalog. Write today. Western Seed Co. 
1425 - 15th St., Denver 2, Colo. 


Dry Land Certified Ladak Alfalfa 
Dry Land Intermediate Wheat Grass 
Dry Land Crested Wheat Grass 
Produced in a ten inch rainfall belt on 
Seven-L Ranch. 
Order through our marketing agent, The 
Albert Dickinson Co., Nampa, Idaho, or from 
James O. Beck, % Mayfield Stages, Boise, Idaho. 








TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to a mooi. 
Either with hair on, or various kinds of leathw. 
Manufacturers gloves, garments, robes. Quick 
efficient, reliable. Free price list. Valcauda Fv 
Co., National Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








SOUR DOUGH BISCUITS! Revive the lost att 
Ranch style recipe and full directions $1.00. 
Frank L. Murdock, Felt, Oklahoma. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmel 
with more information on range sheep 
any magazine published. Subscription _ rates: 
$2.00—two years, $5.00—five years. SHEEP & 
GOAT RAISER, Hotel Cactus Building, Sa 
Angelo, Texas. 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. Reis 
Auction School. Mason City, Iowa. 


SEND 10c for list, either rifles, shotguns, hand 
guns, ammunition, or send 25c for all list 
Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minnesota. 





PEAFOWL, Pheasants, Bantams, Geese, Duck 
Thirty Varieties Pigeons. Stock, Eggs. John Hass 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Calfskin and deerskin made into Ladies’ Pas 
Wallets and Key Cases. Send for free pamphle 
Deerskin Purse Co., Hartford, Wisc. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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in a series of statements telling the “Story of Beef’ from producer to consumer. 


—— : : "SERVICE 1s OUR BUSINESS 
says Roy Gregg 
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‘oP quali, | Most any time during a market day Yards Su- 
perintendent Roy Gregg can be seen riding his 

gray horse “Smoky” through the Oklahoma 

Wheat, Smif City Yards looking things over. Roy likes to 

land Alfa} | be sure that the livestock entrusted to the Okla- 

|, Clover ani} =—homa National Stock Yards Company is receiv- 


d Rye. Wr} 
d guaranteif ing good care...that the pens are in good 








Bow, Nebr, shape and enough feed and fresh running water 
anal are provided. 

carn, a “We try,” says Gregg, “to keep the livestock 
small invest 


nt by sowing} 5 comfortable as possible so that farmers and 
——. Be ranchers will get the greatest return for the 
end you fra} stock they send to our market. This not only 
1s with 1952 ; ; ia 
rm Seed (,} tequires proper feeding and good facilities, but 
also very careful handling to prevent bruising 
ans or injury of any kind. Our job,” continues 
irass Gregg, “is to run a good ‘livestock hotel’ with 
fall belt on : $5 Ot. 58 
excellent service and real Southern hospitality. 
ne a Gregg points out another important service 
Boise, Idabo.} feature of Stock Yards companies that seldom 
meets the untrained eye. ‘““Thousands of head 
of livestock move through our Yards and they are usually methods of feeding, handling, and shipping livestock, 
2 ton mem here only a short time. Careful planning is necessary to we, too, have made many improvements at the Yards, 


robes. Quik | provide for a rapid and efficient ‘flow’ of stock through keeping up with the march of progress.” 














on 1 the Yards. We've also got to provide good trading con- The great Southwest can be justly proud of men like 
ditions ... facilities that are convenient and efficient for Roy Gregg. It is through their vision, faith, and de- 
both the buyer and seller...if we’re to have a good termination that our present efficient and competitive 
the lost at | market.” livestock markets were created and developed. 
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; informatio } Clty Yards back to their very beginning in 1910, when 


ae afew men realized the opportunities of the great South- 
‘ sheep ta | west and could see Oklahoma City as a key livestock 
iption rates: 

rs. SHEEP 4} market of the future. 

















— “My 42 years at the Oklahoma City market have been 

a great experience,” recalls Roy Gre “seeing the Yards Ce eee ee eee 
talog. Reisch 8 P 2 y 88> 8 : Chicago @ Kansas City ® Los Angeles © Oklahoma City ® Albert Lea 

gtow and change. Just as the farmer has changed his Omaha © Denver © Cedar Rapids © Dothan © Memphis 
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for all lists. 
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PULLING TOGETHER FOR 
GREATER STRENGTH 
AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


adies’ Purses, 
ree pamphlet. 
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PLAN TO EXHIBIT 


At the 8th Annual 


CHICAGO FEEDER CATTLE 
SHOW AND SALE 


October 30-31, 1952 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


At the 1951 show 257 carloads of feeders 
brought an average price in the auction of 
$42.11 per cwt. and established the world- 
record total of $1,050,633. 


Benefit by selling your feeders at the right 
season and by the assurance of maximum 
demand from the great number of Cornbelt 
feeders who attend this event to secure their 
replacements. 


For the High Dollar — For Better Service 


| SHIP to CHICAGO 








